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NEWS OF 


HE demonstration by Mr. Bevin’s critics in the House of 

Commons last week could do, and did, no sort of good to 
anyone. The “rebels” themselves made an unimpressive show. 
By far the best speech technically was that of the opener, Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman, but it was completely vitiated by its thesis, which was, 
in effect, that Britain had no foreign policy of its own and had been 
swept on unresisting in America’s wake, and that the whole of 
American policy was consistently self-interested and sinister, There 
was, as the Prime Minister pertinently pointed out later, not one 
mention of the United Nations or of British foreign policy in rela- 
tion to it, and not a suggestion that Britain and America might 
ever be acting together on occasion for the simple and sufficient 
reason that on man7 international questions they happened to think 
alike. Mr. Attlee’s reply was able and convincing, but it could not 
prevent a good deal of harm being done by the debate. The rebels 
got no good out of it, for they cut an unimpressive figure in attacking 
the Government verbally and declining to back their words by their 
votes. The Government got no good out of it, for though the 
balance of argument was with them, the fact was that well over a 
hundred of their normal supporters refused to back them in the 
division-lobby was serious. Mr. Bevin, working against odds in 
New York, certainly got no good out of it, for the number of the dissi- 
dents was quite large enough to give his critics in other countries 
considerable aid and comfort. A good deal has been said, and much 
more might be said, on the conduct of the rebels in choosing a 
moment when the Foreign Secretary was abroad on his country’s 
business to concentrate their attack on him. No doubt the oppor- 
tunity to move an amendment to the Address offered temptations, but 
if temptations were never resisted it would be a bad day for public 
and private morals. 


The Veto 


The veto question is officially being considered in two places at 
once. In the Political and Security Committee of the United Nations 
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Assembly (not to be confused with the Security Council of the 
United Nations) the representatives of one nation after another have 
expressed utter dissatisfaction with the present state of affairs, not 
so much because the five permanent members of the Council possess 
the power of veto, as because one of them is much too ready to use 
it. At the same time, in the meetings of the five Foreign Ministers 
an attempt is being made to deal with precisely that objection. Mr. 
Bevin, who has presented a memorandum around which the latter 
discussions centre, must convince the Russians (and after all it is 
only the Russians who have to be convinced) that veto power must 
be sparingly used, while at the same time persuading the small Powers 
not to kick at a door which, so far as he is concerned, is already 
ajar. Mr. Bevin’s proposals have not been officially published, but 
their substance is rapidly becoming common property. There is 
no suggestion that the Charter should be altered. The five Great 
Powers will retain the right of veto. But Mr. Bevin is anxious that 
they should only use it (a) after mediation and arbitration have been 
tried, (b) after rapporteurs have exhausted the resources of informal 
discussion between the parties, (c) after the five Great Powers have 
discussed the matter between themselves and (d) after the matter 
has been finally and formally considered. Moreover, a minority 
of the Great Powers should never use the veto except in what it 
considers to be the interests of the United Nations as a whole, and 
mere abstention by one of them should not constitute a veto. This 
ought to be enough in a reasonable world. But, if the case is to be 
fought, a start might well be made with the very important last 
point—veto by abstention. That is a crucial point. But so far 
nobody knows the Russian view on it. Mr. Vyshinsky made a speech 
last Friday which gave the interpreters some trouble. He gave the 
impression that Russia agreed that abstention by one member from 
a vote of the Security Council should not constitute a veto, but it 
may have been a wrong impression. It is a curious comment on 
the vast and much-discussed machinery of the United Nations that, 
at the time of going to press, this simple but important question, 
admitting of an answer yes or no, has not been cleared up. 
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Austria’s Future 


It has not been easy to get Austria on to the agenda of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, and it will be even more difficult to get it off. 
The Report of the Select Committee on Estimates on the subject 
points to the hopeless disparity between imports and exports, the 
large liability for relief supplies which will accumulate even more 
rapidly when U.N.R.R.A. assistance dries up at the end of 1946, and 
the extreme difficulty of finding the food and coal on which economic 
recovery must be based. The fundamental lack of balance which 
since 1918 has made it inevitable that Austria should depend on 
external affiliations of some kind is once more forcing itself on 
Europe’s attention. The desire of the British and American Govern- 
ments to withdraw is inhibited by the plain fact that Austria would 
be bound then to choose between a Danubian alliance, which can 
scarcely mean anything else but Russian domination, and a policy 
of precarious fence-squatting, which might lead in the course of 
years to another fall on the German side. It would be useless for 
the Foreign Ministers to deny that the gulf which separates them 
in this crucial corner of Europe will be very difficult to bridge. Nor 
can they look for much help, even self-help, from the Austrians. 
Disillusion and exhaustion control the scene, and the brave words 
of the Austrian Socialist Party at its recent congress give very little 
reassurance. It is easy to say and to prove that the removal of all 
occupying forces will lighten Austria’s economic burden. But 
political stability is not assured. The strictures of the Socialists on 
the Right-wing People’s Party no doubt have some justification, but 
strictures can no more rule Austria in the future than they have in 
the past. Likewise contempt for the Communists, who polled a 
mere § per cent. of the votes at the election a year ago, cannot remove 
their ability to make trouble, which they effectively demonstrated in 
the riots at Vienna University this week. 


Fog in Nanking 


The Chinese puzzle is beginning to take on a discernible outline 
as each new piece is fitted—or more often forced—into place. The 
Kuomintang, shored up by American support and with its authority 
further strengthened by the recent signing of the Chinese-American 
treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, seems as disinclined 
as ever to make the minimum moderate concessions that would pro- 
vide a basis for a compromise solution of the problems that separate 
it from both the moderate centre parties, represented principally by 
the Democratic League, or the still further Left but by no means 
extremist Communists. The National Constitutional Assembly which 
was opened in Nanking on November 15th was neither national 
(only 1,300 out of a total of 2,000 delegates were present ,almost all 
supporters of the Kuomintang) nor constitutional (although one of 
its objects is to write a new democratic constitution). Its unsuitability 
and limitations for the latter task need no particular emphasis. 
Meantime General Chou En-lai and the principal members of the 
Communist delegation are preparing to leave Nanking for Yenan, 
although it is still by no means clear that the Communists are ready 
to take the decisive step of completely breaking off relations with 
the Government. Militarily they are in a weak position when faced 
by Government forces liberally equipped with American arms and 
munitions, and their policy is obviously to mark time as long as 
possible, in the knowledge that sooner, rather than later, General 
Chiang Kai-shek will be driven, by the desperate state of his country, 
to adopt a more moderate and conciliatory policy. 


The Food Balance 


There is some danger that the world food question will again 
degenerate into a stcing of disconnected scares. The sudden revival 
of anxiety about the ration in the British zone of Germany is evidence 
in itself that many members of the public have forgotten the back- 
ground of long-term world shortage. The equally sudden jubilation 


of one Sunday paper over the figures of the American grain harvest 
is another example, and a much more reprehensible one, of the 
prevalence of extreme short-sight. Ever since the serio-comic dried- 
egg crisis of last January demonstrated the extreme jumpiness of 
public opinion, one scare has followed another, despite the fact that 
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it has been demonsirated over and over again that world food shortage 
will be with us for months and years. It was emphasised from the 
start that however good the 1946 harvests were, they could not solve 
all the problems. The United States and Canadian harvests have 
in fact been excellent, but there is still a world deficit. It was always 
known that world-wide improvements in distribution would be neces- 
sary. There have in fact been some adjustments, but there is stil] 
no effective world organisation, and American grain in particular 
follows the lines of United States policy rather than those of need. 
As to Germany, given the fact of shortage, the defects of the allied 
administration, the extreme facility of the Germans for making the 
worst of a bad job, and a curious lack of emotional stability towards 
Germany in this country, it is too much to hope that shocks will 
now cease. But there are certain faintly encouraging features. The 
1946 harvest was moderately good; transport is a little better 
than it was last year ; the Washington talks on co-operation between 
the British and American zones may at last produce helpful results; 
and the Russians have suddenly started to move grain into the 
British zone. On the other hand, the great (and generally under- 
estimated) damage done by the American shipping strike will now 
be prolonged by the coal strike; nothing on earth can remove 
the need for some food imports into Germany; and nothing, as 
Mr. Strachey pointed out, can bring back the stocks we have lost. 
If Germany is to have more food, it must come from the countries 
which produce it. 


The New Territorial Army 


The interim statement by the Secretary of State for War in the 
House on Tuesday on the reconstitution of the Territorial Army 
confirms much that had already been anticipated, but leaves unsolved 
for the moment the question which is probably of most concern to 
the potential volunteer—-the terms and conditions of service. As 
time is short—recruiting is to start on April 1st—it is to be hoped 
that at an early date Mr. Bellenger will be able to amplify his state- 
ment with another designed to throw light on such important matters 
as pay, rank, training and the future composition and affiliations of 
local units. Meanwhile the broad outline is becoming clearer. 
The first task of the Territorial Army will be the anti-aircraft 
defence of this country. Secondly, it will provide units needed 
for the conversion of the Regular Army into a properly balanced force. 
Lastly, it will provide a second line to the Regular Army and a basis 
for expansion in time of war (only in this last particular do its 
future duties conform with the original intentions of Lord Haldane). 
This is, by any measurement, a formidable programme. Modern 
weapons of war require a high standard of technical training, and 
the work and responsibility thrown on the shoulders of the part-time 
soldier in mastering them are correspondingly great. In this con- 
nection, however, the new Territorial Army will differ from the old in 
that the greater proportion of the force will consist either of volunteers 
who have already had training in the last war or conscripts who 
will have come to the end of their term of service with the colours. 
What is now most necessary is to ensure that the service conditions 
are such that they will attract the maximum number of the first 
class while at the same time encouraging the latter to volunteer for 
a further period when their enforced training has beeg completed. 
For quite certainly the Territorial Army is still an integral part of the 
defence of this country, and its members, with all the advantages of 
past experience behind them, will be at least equal in value to the 
partially trained recruit in the Regular Army. 


The Doctors’ Plebiscite 


Medical men throughout the United Kingdom will, it is to be 
hoped, reflect seriously before they follow the lead—or the very 
clearly implied lead—of the British Medical Association and declare 
their refusal to take their share in the working of the National 
Health Service Act. For the essential fact is that that measure is 
now an Act. While it was a Bill, under discussion by Parliament 
and study by the country, it was perfectly proper fur the doctors to 
make whatever comments and protestations, both individual and 
corporate, they might think fit. But the National Health Service 
Act is now the law of the land. It commands, moreover, not merely 
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a party, and something more than a party, majority in Parliamer, 
but the support of the great mass of public opinion, which desires 
a national health service scheme and sees nothing particular to criti- 
cise, except regarding details, in this scheme. No trade or profession 
can successfully challenge a public opinion so solid, as the medical 
profession itself found when the National Health Insurance Bill 
became law in 1911. The present Act, as Mr. H. S. Souttar, 
late president of the B.M.A., pointed out in The Times on 
Tuesday, dates back to a draft proposed by the Medical Planning 
Commission of the B.M.A., and it evolves directly, though with 
certain material changes, from the measure introduced under the 
Coalition Government by Mr. Willink. The doctors themselves are 
likely to gain much more by co-operation with Mr. Bevan than by 
resistance to him. 


The Closed Shop Again 


The British trade union movement has been built on the assertion 
of working-class rights and maintained by the defence of those rights. 
There is now a danger that its hard-won skill in defence will be 
employed to maintain not rights but wrongs. There was no doubt- 
ing the skill of Mr. Isaacs’s technique of defence in Tuesday’s 
debate in the Commons on the closed shop. But the very perti- 
nacity with which he avoided the fundamental issue of individual 
liberty which is involved in this controversy argued that he was 
unwilling to face that issue. Throughout the dispute which began 
with London Transport’s decision to employ only members of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, in the discussion of the 
position of that union, and of the other unions which have since 
enforced a similar veto in other industries, all the real attacking has 
come from outside the T.U.C. hierarchy. Mr. Isaacs in the House 
last October, then the T.U.C. leaders at Brighton, and now Mr. Isaacs 
in the House again, have done everything but face the case of an 
honest man who wants to work, but has not been reasonably con- 
vinced that he should join a particular union The many definitions 
of a closed shop have been aired. A few new ones have been 
invented. Dissenters from the extreme view demonstrated in the 
case of London Transport have been labelled malcontents and splinter 
groups, and it has been assumed throughout, on the union side, that 
they could not possibly be anything else. Mr. Isaacs has even 
argued that trade union officials are powerless to do anything about 
union members who refuse to work with non-union labour, which is 
at once a dangerous and a disingenuous admission. It is time that 
the unions, and some of the unions’ opponents as well, ceased to vie 
with each other in dialectical refinement and faced the stark fact of 
interference with fundamental civil liberty. 





THE LATE MR. W. J. TURNER 


We deeply regret to announce the death of Mr. Walter Turner, 
Literary Editor of The Spectator, which took place last Monday, 
November 18th. Mr. Turner, who had lately returned, in appar- 
ently excellent health, from a late holiday in Devonshire, was seized 
with a cerebral haemorrhage on Tuesday of last week and died, as 
stated, last Monday without having regained consciousness. Though 
he had been Literary Editor of this journal only since 1942, he 
had by then established a recognised reputation as a peculiarly sensi- 
tive and sincere musical critic and a poet of a high order. He had 
also written plays—notably, The Man Who Ate the Popomack, 
which ran for some time at the Savoy in 1923—and was the author 
of many volumes of poems and several books on musical criticism. 
As Literary Editor he showed himself a conscientious and discern- 
ing reviewer and a wise selector of other reviewers. In the office 
no one could have been a more loyal and co-operative colleague. 
Mr. Turner, who was aged §7, was an Australian by birth, being the 
son of the late W. T. Turner, organist of St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, 
Melbourne. Before joining The Spectator he had been musical 
critic of the New Statesman, dramatic critic of the London Mercury 
and Literary Editor of the Daily Herald. He was married but 
without children. 





$33 
AT WESTMINSTER 


HE best flavouring for the Parliamentary dish is the spice of 
surprise. When it is likely to be included in the menu you 
can sense an appreciative upturning of political nostrils, savouring 
excitement to come. The classic case is, of course, the Budget 
Speech, which affects the pockets of represented and representatives 
alike. Next come the occasions when disagreements within a party are 
likely to be ventilated in the open. Monday was such a day, with 
Mr. Crossman’s “ rebel” amendment due for debate. At one time 
it looked as if the House might be cheated of its surprise. Cer- 
tainly it came as no surprise when Mr. Crossman announced his 
unwillingness to divide: many had felt that he would content him< 
self with throwing his hat over the fence, without putting his heart 
and mount over after it. But fate and the I.L.P.—if it still is the 
I.L.P.—had a surprise in store. Mr. McGovern and Mr. Campbell 
Stephen forced a division. Together, like Horatius of old, they held 
the bridge: but they had the unusual spectacle of a united army of 
Romans and the ranks of Tuscany bearing down upon them in overe 
whelming force. But this democracy of ours works in mysterious 
ways its wonders to perform: and it seems that this was what the 
stalwart pair really wanted. 
. * * 7 

It is good that some people got what they wanted, because neither 
the Government nor the rebels did. Conservative support loomed 
too large in the Government majority to bring much comfort to 
Mr. Attlee’s heart: and the “ rebels” were put in the always ridicu« 
lous position of those who do not back voice with vote—willing to 
wound but afraid to strike. This is not to say that Mr, Crossman 
did not make a good speech. He did. His exposition was clear, 
logical, confident and informed. On the other hand, it was not the 
same exposition as I have heard Mr. Zilliacus make, with the same 
qualities. So it is a little difficult to know what the position of the 
rebels really is: or is the splinter movement splintering? On the 
official Socialist side, the Prime Minister was convincing, and Mr. 
Nally lively. For the Opposition, Captain Crookshank took the view 
that it was a private fight, but joined in all the same with one of 
his fine displays of spoiling tactics ; and Lord Hinchingbrooke made 
a characteristically thoughtful and constructive contribution. 

* * © * 

Internecine warfare within the Government ranks gave way on 
Tuesday to a straight Government-Opposition contest on the Closed 
Shop, and an all- (or non-) party discussion on Mr. Wilson Harris’s 
amendment on the Curtis Report. The Closed Shop discussion was 
taken on the Liberal amendment, and produced good speeches from 
Col. Byers, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe and others. But there was not 
much that was new, least of all in the attitude of Mr, Isaacs. We 
seem to have a closed door on the Closed Shop. The debate on the 
Curtis Report was more encouraging and more useful. The House 
is often at its best when its human sympathies are aroused and when 
it is knocking impatiently at the door of administrative inertia, 
complacency or myopia. Mr. Wilson Harris’s able opening speech 
was vigorously seconded by warm-hearted Mr. Godfrey Nicholson 
from the Conservative benches ; and Mr, R. A. Butler, Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay, Mr. Keeling and Mr. Fletcher helped to keep the debate 
on a high level. 

* * a * 

Wednesday brought us to the official Opposition amendment on 
production. This was moved by Mr. Harold Macmillan in a think- 
ing, unprejudiced, forward-looking speech of the type that the 
House has come to expect of him. Mr. Morrison’s speech in reply 
like all Gaul, was divided into three parts. First, a twitting, genial 
but barbed, of Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Churchill. Second, a general 
mélée with Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lyttelton, which appeared to 
be more vigorous than relevant. Third, a lengthy essay on produc- 
tion read at speed. As for the matter of all this, is it not written 
in the Book of Hansard? As for the style, Mr. Morrison is always 
an engaging speaker. But he should try to get more life into his 
previously-prepared passages, and be on his guard against allowing 
the conversational style of his extempore passages to degenerate into 
something noi too remote from music-hall patter. D. C. W.-S. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CHILDREN 


HE attitude of the Government towards the Curtis Report 

on the Care of Children, as declared by Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood in the House of Commons on Tuesday night, is most pro- 
foundly to be deplored. The origin of the Report, its terms of 
reference, the disclosure of the conditions it brought to light and 
the nature of the recommendations it put forward make it a docu- 
ment which should give it an imperative claim on the attention 
of any Government, as raising questions of the utmost urgency 
calling for legislation at the earliest possible moment. The com- 
mittee, which sat for seventeen months under the able chairman- 
ship of Miss Myra Curtis, the Principal of Newnham (who had 
had twenty-five years’ experience as a civil servant), was appointed 
as a direct outcome of the notorious O’Neill case, in which a boy 
of that name from Newport, removed from his home owing to 
the neglect by his parents, was boarded out with a farmer in 
Shropshire who so maltreated him that he died, the foster-parent 
being sentenced to six years’ imprisonment for manslaughter. The 
disclosure that a child for whom public authorities were responsib!e 
could suffer brutality of this order over a period of months 
shocked the public conscience deeply and inevitably, and the Home 
Secretary and the Ministers of Health and Education in the Coali- 
tion Government appointed the Curtis Committee “to inquire 
into existing methods of providing for children who from loss of 
parents or from any cause whatever are deprived of a normal 
home life with their own parents and relations.” The Report was 
published on October 16th of this year (though Ministers had it 
in their hands a month earlier) and members of the general public 
who have studied its profoundly disturbing pages have had abun- 
dant time to develop a firm conviction regarding the need for action 
if Ministers of the Crown have not. 

The main fact that emerges is that of 125,000 children for 
whom the community is responsible—“ deprived” children, de- 
prived of normal home life w:th all its trad:tional associations— 
the major number are being reasonably well treated under the 
systems of adoption, board'ng-out or residence in institutions, but 
that a minority, not easy to estimate numerically, are suffering 
maltreatment, mental and (in the form of confinement and repres- 
sion) physical, calculated to outrage the conscience of any man 
or woman with a conscience capable of being touched at all. For 
these children three Ministries are mainly responsible, the Hom: 
Office and the Ministries of Health and Education. The funda- 
mental proposal put forward by the Curtis Committee on the 
administrative side is that this divided responsibility shail 
cease and a single Government Department be given charge of 
all “ deprived ” children in whatever category. As to what Depart- 
ment it should be there is clearly room for argument. Of the three 
possibilities the Ministry of Health is by general consent ruled out. 
The burden laid on that Department by the housing programme 
and the administration of the National Health Service Act is such 
that no one would think of allotting further onerous duties to it. 
The choice therefore lies between the Home Office and the Ministry 
of Education, and there are various considerations that tell prima 
facie in favour of the latter. It is the one Ministry concerned exclu- 
sively with children, and it would seem reasonable that the welfare 
of any and all children should be made its concern, and the whole 
of their life be integrated with their education. But the Ministry 
of Education is, and looks like being, for years to come, heavily 
over-driven by the administration of the 1944 Education Act 
(which will not come into full effect till 1950), and it is in no 
State at present to bear any extra responsibilities. There is, more- 
over, a stronger argument against the choice of Miss Wilkinson’s 
department. It is completely wrong to think of a child’s life as a 
whole. The child lives in two worlds, the world of home and the 


world of school. One is a complement to the other, and it is most 
important that they should be kept separate. Home is a back- 
ground and a shelter, a place to which school troubles can be 
taken and in which a completely difesent atmosphere from the 
school atmosphere prevails. There is really everything to be said 
for making the Home Office responsible for the substitute home- 
life which is the best the deprived child can hope for, and for 
letting it go from that, like any other child, to the local school, 
where the Ministry of Education is, of course, through the Local 
Authority, supreme. Ever since Lord Samuel’s Children Act of 
1908 was passed into law the Home Office has had a Children’s 
Branch conspicuous for its humanity and sympathy, dealing not 
(as is commonly supposed) with delinquents only but with large 
numbers removed, for no fault in themselves, from bad homes 
and neglectful parents. 

About the urgency of the need for action there can be no shadow 
of doubt. Let it be admitted that less than half the children 
are suffering from neglect and suppression and actual dirt and 
discomfort—children all of them for whom directly or indirectly 
(indirectly in the case of the voluntary homes, denominational and 
otherwise, in which wards of the State are placed) Parliament is 
inescapably responsible. Let it be assumed, if the assumption 
brings any comfort, that they number no more than perhaps 
§0,000. Let it be realised, none the less, to what these children 
are exposed. Turn to page 40 of the Report. Note, in passing, 
the reference to the inertia of the Public Assistance Committee 
which rejoiced (and quite possibly still rejoices) in a chairman 
aged g1 and a vice-chairman of over 80, who left the impression 
“ that they were maintaining standards of fifty years ago.” Pass 
on to the next paragraph, already much quoted, dealing with a 
nursery structurally linked to the Public Assistance Institution—- 
more familiarly, workhouse. The children numbered thirty-two, 
of whom eight were sick. 

“These were being nursed in a small ward adjacent to the 
infirmary adult sick ward. They were in charge of assistant 
nurses who were at the same time nursing the sick adults in 
the main ward, in which were aged and chronic sick (one patient 
had advanced cancer of the face), a mentally defective child and 
a child with chicken-pox. In the children’s ward was an eight- 
year-old defective child who sat most of the day on a chair- 
commede. . . . There were two babies with rickets clothed in 
cotton frocks, cotton vests and dilapidated napkins, no more than 
discoloured cotton rags. The smell in this room was dreadful. 
A premature baby lay in an opposite ward alone. The ward 
was very large and cold. The healthy children were housed in 
the ground-floor corrugated hutment which had once been the 
old union casual ward. . . . They slept in another corrugated 
hutment in old broken iron cots, some of which had their sides 
tied up with cord. The mattresses were fouled and stained. ... 
The children wore ankle-length calico or flannelette frocks and 
petticoats and had no knickers. Their clothes were not clean. 
Most of them had lost their shoes. . . . Their faces were clean ; 
their bodies in some cases were unwashed and stained.” 

These, let it be remembered, were children deprived of a normal 
home ; this was the substitute home provided by a beneficent 
State. How long such conditions had been continuing is not stated. 
How long they might have continued if the visit by a member 
of the Curtis Committee had not galvanised the Local Authority 
into action, no man can say. For one of the most deplorable 
features of the Report is the revelation of the failure of the system 
of inspectorship—not the failure of the inspectors, but the failure 
of many local authorities to take the slightest notice of the reports 
inspectors hand in. 

The essential fact to underline is that these conditions, and 
others less horrible but in all conscience bad enough, are con- 
tinuing and will continue till the Government takes action. There 
is little controversy about the natv-e of the action needed. The 
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Curtis Report culminates in sixty-two specific recommendations. 
There is nothing sacrosanct about them. The Government may 
reject some and improve on others. Some of them involve only 
administrative action. Others, notably as regards the establishment 
of ad hoc children’s committees under local authorities, involve 
legislation, and the Government flatly refuses to promise legislation 
in the present session of Parliament, which will not end till some 
time in August. There may be legislation in the next session, 
which will begin in October, 1947, or later. Meanwhile the 
children can suffer, as they are suffering today ; they can remain 
crushed, confined, neglected, frustrated. The Government’s legis- 
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lative programme is too full ; such matters as Bills for the winding- 
up of the National Fire Service and for enabling Local Authorities 
to operate civic restaurants (the text of this measure has just 
been circulated) must have precedence over any Bill for the protec- 
tion of the children. Mr. Greenwood, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, promises the issue of a “ firm” circular calling on Local 
Authorities to do their duty instead of neglecting it. Beyond that 
he will promise nothing. That is the position today. But there 
are occasions when, if a Government does not lead public opinion, 
public opinion will drive the Government. It will be very surpris- 
ing if this is not one of them. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OST people have a shilling to spare, and everyone who has 

ought to spend it at the earliest possible moment on a copy of 
the Penguin Hiroshima, by John Hersey. This is a reprint of the 
story which made a sensation in America when The New Yorker one 
week scrapped the whole of its ordinary features and printed the 
Hersey narrative in full. It is journalism—reporting—at its best, 
exercised on a topic of universal and, it may almost be said, eternal 
Mr. Hersey’s method is triumphant in its simplicity. 
He has been to Hiroshima and he concentrated on the experiences 
of six survivors of the explosion. They are very different types— 
a girl clerk at the East Asia Tin Works, a doctor at a private hos- 
pital, a tailor’s widow, a German Jesuit priest (the only non-Japanese 
of the six), a surgeon at the City Red Cross Hospital and a Protestant 
pastor. Mr. Hersey tells where they were and what they were doing 
when the atom bomb exploded, what happened to them then and 
what they saw immediately and in succeeding days—just that. Just 
that, but it would be impossible to imagine a more impressive and 
absorbing record—far more impressive, incidentally, for the total 
absence of moral comment. 

* . * * 

If the German invasion of Britain in September, 1940, the plans 
for which were disclosed by Mr. Attlee on Monday, had gone 
through it would have come up against something stiff. The in- 
vaders would, it appears, have swept northwards to my village in 
Surrey, little expecting to find Janus in their path. But he would 
have been—at the head of what in towns and villages was known 
at that time as a triumvirate, consisting of a chairman (myself), the 
local Fire Warden, the local Home Guard commander, with, if I 
remember, the local policeman in attendance as observer. It is 
true that our main function was to surrender gracefully and keep 
essential services going under occupation, but there was no knowing 
what we might have done under provocation; it was very well 
for the Germans that they kept away. Perhaps I should say were 
kept away ; the Royal Air Force had something to do with that. 

* * * * 


These are days when the committee called on to award the Nobel 
Prize for Peace might well feel hard put to it, and the decision 
just taken is in some ways surprising. I have in the past known both 
Dr. J. R. Mott and Miss Emily Balch, one of whom is now 81 and 
the other 79. Nothing but good can be said of either of them, but 
it would be difficult to regard them as in the normal succession to 
such past winners as M. Briand and Sir Austen Chamberlain. Dr. 
Mott is known in mission circles, Y.M.C.A. circles and (at an earlier 
date) student circles throughout the world ; I first met him, in fact, 
when I was an undergraduate. Miss Balch is the President of the 
Women’s International League of Peace and Freedom. But in justice 
to Dr. Mott let me tell a story about him that goes rather far back. 
Either when or just after Theodore Roosevelt was President of the 
United States Cleveland Dodge, of New York, said to him: 
“Theodore, I want you to come to dinner to meet John R. Mott ; 
he says he doesn’t know you. I always maintain that you and he 
and the Kaiser are the three greatest men in the world.” Roosevelt 
came, enjoyed his new contact immensely and at the end took leave 
of his host by exclaiming with ingenuous emphasis, “By Jove, 
Cleveland, you were right.” 





Lady Violet Bonham-Carter’s letter in Tuesday’s Times on Mr. 
E. L. Gandar Dower’s seat at Caithness and Sutherland will, I should 
imagine, take a lot of answering. Mr. Gandar Dower stood as a 
Conservative against a Liberal (Sir Archibald Sinclair, who had pre- 
viously held the seat) and a Labour man, and won it by a very bare 
head. The figures, in fact, were a curiosity, for the Conservative 
scored 5,564, the Labour candidate 5,558 and the Liberal 5,503. 
Mr. Gandar Dower based a strong appeal to the electorate on the 
declaration that he regarded this as a war-time election and that 
at the end of the Japanese war he would resign and submit himself 
for re-election. Lady Violet quotes three explicit declarations by 
Mr. Gandar Dower to that effect, one from the candidate’s election 
address. That was in the middle of 1945. On November 21st, 1946, 
Mr. Gandar Dower is still M.P. for Caithness and Sutherland. 

* * * * 

The appeal for subscriptions to defray the cost of a statue of 
President Roosevelt in Grosvenor Square is certain of a swift 
response. But I hope still that Sir William Reid Dick’s design for 
the statue will be reconsidered. He depicts Mr. Roosevelt standing. 
That no doubt is usual in statues. But it was far from usual for 
Franklin Roosevelt to stand. Owing to his infirmity he was compelled 
to sit at almost all public functions, and it was in that posture that the 
world knew him. The statue of President Lincoln at Washington 
shows how impressive a sitting figure can be. It is surely un- 
warrantable perversity to depart gratuitously from the obvious and 
depict the great war-President standing. 

* * * 7 

It is not often that I have occasion to quote from The Daily 
Worker, but that paper’s Parliamentary Correspondent gives so 
instructive an annotated picture of the Government’s attitude on 
the Curtis Report as to deserve wider puU¥licity. It begins thus: 

The Government’s response to the scandalous revelations of the 
Curtis Report on the care of children in institutions is—a circular 
frem_ thre e Whitehall depart me “nts urging lecal authorities to take 
action. This astonishing anti-climax came last night from Mr. Arthur 
Greenwocd, the Lerd Privy Seal, in one of the most complacent 
speeches that I have ever heard from the Government front bench 
in the present House -: Go mmons,. 

There was not one word in it to suggest that the Government 
was in the slightest year impressed by the sheer urgency of the 
dreadful conditions to which thousands of children are condemned. 

And although Mr. Greenwood admitted that legislation was 
necessary, he held out no prospect whatever of legislation during 
the present session. The best | whe could promise was legislation 
“when we have the opportunity.” 

There is very little to quarrel with in that. 
* * * * 





The short two-clause Bill to terminate the annual payment of 
£5,000 to the indirect descendants of Lord Nelson will get its second 
reading within the next day or two, and an interesting little debate 
may result, for an Opposition Front Bench Member intends, I believe, 
to oppose the Bill in a purely personal capacity ; there is no reason 
to suppose that the Opposition as such will vote against it. The 
present Earl Nelson, a Catholic priest, is aged 88, and his brother, 
who is his heir, 86. The Bill provides that the annuity shall continue 
to be paid to whichever of these dies last, but after that shall cease 
altogether—plainly an equitable arrangement. Already £790,000 has 
been paid out in this way. JANUS. 
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JOURNEY IN EUROPE 


By SIR HAROLD BUTLER 


ye the prisoner released after ycars of confinement I suppose the 
rediscovery of the world he used to know must be the keenest 
joy of liberty. To see with his own eyes that familiar places are 
still there, that familiar faces have not disappeared from the earth, 
much be extraordinarily thrilling and comforting. After wondering 
for so long what was really happening behind the fire-curtain which 
shut us off from the Continent, one could indulge in the luxury of 
these emotions on beholding it again. At first sight so little had 
changed. The Nazis had completely failed to destroy the beauties 
of the landscape. The trim, tensely cultivated fields of Holland 
end Belgium, the wooded hills and trout-streams ot Luxemburg, 
the lush valleys of the Yonne, the Ain and the Doubs, the eternal 
majesty of the Alps—they were all there untarnished. The people 
one knew no doubt looked seven years older, but they were the same 
people. In spite of the terrors of occupation, the gnawing agony 
of mind which oppressed them far more than any physical priva- 
tion, they had nearly all come through unbowed and resilient. Life 
was going on at a slower or a faster tempo, but everywhere one 
felt the spirit of revival moving in Western Europe. 

As an introduction, Holland may be recommended. It suffered 
perhaps more than any occupied country. Walcheren and other 
flooded areas are still being painfully but methodically reclaimed. 
There are gaping blanks in the middle of Rotterdam and the Hague. 
The return from Java and Sumatra of Dutch families who have 
epent all their lives in the East and have no roots in Holland is 
a serious problem, for the housing-shortage is as acute there as 
everywhere. But when one drives through the country, one is left 
with no doubt about its recovery. Dutch cleanliness, neatness and 
orderliness are as scrupulous as ever. The cyclists still bowl along 
in droves to the immense peril of the harmless pedestrian. The 
shops are full of things, not as lavish as those of Brussels or Ant- 
werp, but quite encouraging to the purchaser. There are few signs 
of the hardships and privations through which the country was 
passing two years ago. The flowers, the tidiness and the placid 
charm of a town like Breda make it hard to believe that the even 
flow of its life has known a moment’s interruption. The Dutch 
have recovered their balance, and though they have plenty of diffi- 
culties ahead, they are tackling them with characteristic vigour. 

But the Dutchman takes life seriously and rather sombrely, 
whereas the Belgian is full of an astonishing gaiety. There is no 
trace of moral or material depression in Brussels, which is quite 
intact, or in Antwerp in spite of its 4,000 flying bombs. Gleaming 
new American and British cars flash about the streets. As in Hol- 
land, petrol is free. Every kind of luxury, except soap, can be 
found in the shops; food of every sort is plentiful, meat, fish, 
butter, grapes, peaches, oysters, anything—if you can pay. For 
prices are very high, yet everyone seems to have money. There is 
not the sharp contrast between rich and poor that strikes the eye 
so forcibly in Paris. Apparently the black market is not wholly 
out of the reach of the working people ; in other words it is going 
grey. Whether all this exhilarating prosperity has a sound economic 
basis is a question too big to answer here. The fact remains that 
the Belgians are revelling in their liberation boom and will never 
regret it, even if some day it collapses. But they are working hard ; 
they have no labour troubles ; the political foundations of the country 
are sound. So perhaps there will be no collapse. 

Nowhere is there more outspoken and lively gratitude to the 
Allies than in Belgium. The glee with which they tell you story 
after story of the electrifying dash of .he British armoured divisions 
and of the panicky flight of the “master race” amid hoots of joy 
and derision is infectious. My concierge hugged himself with ex- 
citement as he narrated the hasty departure of four particularly 
nasty German colonels, who had bullied him for four years, and who 
were shot down by a British tank as they leapr into their car in 
front of the hotel. The ecstasy of that dramatic liberation will 
never be forgotten, nor will Churchill or Montgomery or the British 
soldier, by this generation of Belgians. They think themselves lucky 
to have escaped with so little damage and all their industry intact. 
They remained a united nation with a few despised exceptions under 
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the pressure of the Gestapo. They are still a united nation, but 
they know that they cannot survive in isolation. The League and 
neutrality proved broken reeds. They want to feel that the United 
Nations can give them security, but New York is a long way off, 
and London is the first stop on the road there. The Belgians who 
lived and worked in England and those who in Belgium listened 
avidly every night to the B.B.C. feel closer to England than they 
ever did before. Some of them wonder a little wistfully whether 
we know that, and whether we reciprocate their feeling. 

Then France. The same careless, cheerful douaniers, the same 
straight lovely roads, the same contempt for regulations and restric- 
tions—only rather more so. The Frenchman has lost none of his 
individualism ; in fact, he is rather carrying it to excess at a time 
when a little more national discipline is badly needed. But he is 
made like that, and to suppose that he will ever become a robot 
member of a tightly controlled Communist State is just an absurdity. 
The growth of Communism is due to quite other causes than the 
desire for a totalitarian régime. If General de Gaulle had paid 
more attention to economics and less to la politique de la grandeur, 
it might never have happened, but neither Monsieur Thorez nor 
anyone else will succeed in turning the average Frenchman into a 
docile collectivist—nor will they try. 

Outwardly, Paris is as stately and beautiful as of old, but it has 
not recovered its soul. There is none of the gaiety and confidence 
of Brussels. Clear signs of under-nourishment can be seen in many 
faces; no glamour or chic, women shabbily dressed, no hats or 
stockings, many clacking along on wooden soles. The black market 
is all-pervasive. Anything can be had for money ; nothing without 
it. You can get a miserable “Category A” meal for 75 francs 
(nominally 3s.), but round the corner you can find melons and soles 
and luscious steaks and cream puffs and real wine and real coffee if 
you can afford to pay 750 to 1,000 francs for your meal. I was 
thoughtfully provided with meal-cards when I gct my visa at the 
French Embassy, but only once was I asked to produce one. The 
rationing system had been shot to pieces by the illicit dealers, who 
are blatantly operating in every branch of trade. The Government 
occasionally makes a sweep, but its net is not strong enough to hold 
the big fish, and the little fish usually wriggle through its meshes 
somehow. All this breeds discontent and a malaise which can be 
felt. People look harassed and worried. They are anxious for 
the future of France and keenly conscious of its political instability. 

And yet much work is being done. The railways are running well, 
though very short of locomotives and rolling-stock. The roads and 
bridges have been restored with miraculous speed. Coal-production 
is above pre-war level. Agriculture is recovering fast. There is 
really nothing to stop the material reconstruction of the country 
except the lack of authority and direction. France is still 
profoundly divided. It has still to regain its sense of unity and 
national purpose. But in due time that, too, will come back. 

So on, and over the forest-clad Jura ridges and down into the 
broad vale of Geneva under the overlordship of Mont Blanc, 
as incomparable as always. In Switzerland nothing has changed. 
It has remained an oasis of peace and contentment, totally unaffected 
by the quarrels and controversies and slogans of the agitated world 
outside. Towns and chalets are spick and span, decked with flowers 
as usual. The currency is worth very nearly as much as in the 
days of Queen Victoria. You can still get an excellent meal for 
5 francs (6s.), but not without your meal-ticket, for the Swiss 
believe in rationing. Every porter or waiter or barber or mechanic 
spontaneously praises the foresight and efficiency of the Federal 
Government, which provided a decent level of existence for everyone 
throughout the war, and which tolerated no black-market nonsense. 
So prices are kept low and taxation pretty high, but the secret of 
Swiss prosperity has always been that it was founded on hard work 
and small profits. War has not touched the tough sobriety of the 
Swiss character, its distrust of enthusiasms or its pawky common- 
sense. The new-fangled creeds—socialisation, Fascism, Communism 
—leave it cold. Even women’s franchise evokes very little response. 
Its self-reliant individualism, its thorough-going democracy and its 
high standards of living and education are proof against all the 
disruptive influences of the age. 

Finally, two delightful days in Luxemburg, which suffered cruelly 
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under the German heel. When annexed to the Reich it had the 
audacity to stage a national general strike. Out of its 250,000 people 
no fewer than 3,000 were shot and 30,000 deported. And at the end 
Patton just saved the capital by a 
few hours, but in the furious fighting which followed charming old 
towns like Vianden, Clervaux and Diekirch were horribly mangled. 
But Luxemburg is working hard and rebuilding fest. There is no 
scarcity of food, and prices are much lower than in Belgium. The 
Duchy has not lost its romance or its strong individuality. It will 
soon be once more a small-scale model of a prosperous democracy. 

One came home with the re-assuring knowledge that Europe 
west Of the Rhine had weathered the tempest. It still worships 
at the shrine of individual liberty. Its roots are still deep and 
secure. Its worst troubles are over. To the east of the Rhine 
a very different story must be told. 


AMERICAN UNCERTAINTIES 
By GUNTHER STEIN New York 

OBODY in America seems happy at the Congressional elections. 

The uncertainties of the future under a Government whose 
executive remains Democratic while its legislative has turned Re- 
publican are almost as frightening to the victors as to the vanquished. 
Americans who realise how vital a steady course of progress in the 
United States is to the outside world confess, at least privately, that 
foreign countries have every reason to feel uneasy at the haphazard 
adventure of the American giant into an uncharted future. It took 
only a few days to sober the initial bliss of the victorious Re- 
publicans, for they won more decisively than they had wanted to 
in at this time. They feel now how unprepared they are to share 
with the remaining Democratic executive the full legislative re- 
sponsibility which prematurely came to them as the majority party 
in both houses of Congress. The next two years are bound to 
bring governmental stalemate and some degree of economic crisis ; 
uad the Republicans fear that the unsatisfactory political record they 
are likely to establish as involuntary co-rulers with Mr. Truman 
may disillusion the electorate and give the Republican president 
they can hope to elect in 1948 no more than a precarious Congres- 
sional majority. 

There is an even greater fear among Republicans. A violent 
inter-party conflict has already started between their six presidential 
aspirants and their power-hungry factions. It may lead to lasting 
divisions between Rightist, middle-of-the-road and progressive 
groups, each with widely differing answers to highly critical ques- 
tions of national policy. Such a rift might undermine the power 
of their party as dangerously at is did that of the Democratic 
Party. Big business, apparently the real winner in the election con- 
test, is not as confident, either, as might have been expected. It 
was most significant for the increased uncertainties now facing the 
country that the stock and commodity exchanges, far from ysubilant, 
answered the unexpectedly sweeping Republican victory with a 
resonant fall of stock, cotton and wheat quotations. 

The moderates in business and in the Republican Party want to 
ward off such a danger in time. While Government controls and 
the mere idea of planning still remain repugnant to them, and while 
they are setting up study groups in the hope of finding other ways 
of preventing the recurrence of depressions, they favour reticence 
in such scheduled Republican measures as anti-strike and general 
anti-union legislation, the lowering of wages and lengthening of 
working hours, the reduction of the New Deal’s still incomplete 
social-security programme and the further softening of the already 
too tolerant application of the anti-trust laws. Some of them have 
uttered open warnings against ex-President Herbert Hoover's 
ominous proclamation, a few days ago, of the victorious Republican 
Party as “the party of the Right.” For they know that the people’s 
recent vote was not in favour of reaction but a vote of protest against 
the fumblings of the Truman administration. 

On the other side, there are those among the leaders of the 
mammoth business concerns who might welcome another maior 
economic crisis as an opportunity to expand their own power within 
the American economy, to win decisive and lasting victories over 
their independent competitors, over organised Labour and over 
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Government. When a crisis comes, therefore, they would have 
strong-handed Republicans of the utmost Right consolidate their 
crisis-born gains into an economic and political system tailored to 
the needs of the big Trusts. Their reasons for misgivings are of a 
different kind. It concerns what they consider the “dangerous 
softening ” that is making itself felt in part of the Republican Party, 
probably beyond the narrow “liberal” circle around ex-Governor 
Harold E. Stassen, spiritual heir to Wendell Willkie and one of 
the presidential aspirants. The business diehards and their party 
counterparts are now denouncing moderate and middle-of-the-road 
Republicans as “disguised New Dealers,” and they have begun 
to raise against them the war-cries “ Socialist” and “Red Fascist” 
which had so far been reserved for men like Roosevelt and Wallace. 

All this is reassuring enough in one respect; it shows that 
American democracy is in no danger of being smothered in outright 
reaction by the sweeping victory of the Republican Party whose 
leadership has been so vociferously “Rightist” during the years 
of the rise and decline of the New Deal. But while the strife 
within the Republican camp promises well to make the party more 
representative of the various shades of political opinion among its 
recent voters, it also presages extreme instability in America’s 
internal, and especially economic, affairs during a critical phase of 
their development. This, in itself, may well endanger the progress 
of the world through prosperity toward secure peace ; for depression, 
unemployment and strife in the United States would, of course, 
greatly affect a world that is dependent upon America not only for 
supplies markets, credits and stable price-levels. 

The greater and probably more immediate danger from the political 
change in the United States, however, is in the less co-operative 
and less imaginative approach the country is likely to take toward 
international trade. A paradoxical attitude is already taking shape, 
reminiscent of the ill-fated inter-war period. Increasing emphasis 
is being laid on the need for enlarging American sales abroad and 
for recapturing, if necessary at a sacrifice, what American markets 
have recently been lost; for there is a growing realisation that 
domestic purchasing-power may soon be unable to employ America’s 
expanded productive capacity to the necessary extent, and that Britain 
and other producers have made much headway in their export trade 
to third countries. At the same time, the concept of the need for 
an expanding world-economy is being forgotten at a time when 
the definite eclipse of the New Deal has done away with the ideal 
of an expanding domestic economy. There is no thought any more 
of making room for larger imports into the United States, and less 
thought than before of granting foreign countries liberal loans for 
long-term economic deveolpment. On the contrary, American manu- 
facturers feel that they have been given a definite promise that no 
tariff reductions will be allowed to threaten them with foreign com- 
petition ; and conservative “retrenchment” is the order of the day 
on matters of foreign lending, as it is with regard to the national 
budget. 

Finally, it would be wrong to assume that Washington’s present 
“ bi-partisan ” foreign policy may not harden considerably and there- 
fore change at least in terms of power emphasis and tactics. For 
the switch to the Right is more profound than indicated by the 
numerical change from a 47-seat Democratic to a 31-seat Republican 
majority in the House of Representatives and from an 18-seat 
Democratic to a 3-seat Republican majority in the Senate. There 
was an even more important change—the defeat of the most pro- 
gressive and internationally most co-operative elements among the 
Congressmen of both parties. The Democrats lost almost their 
entire Left-of-Centre wing and a large part of their middle-of-the- 
road elements, i.e., the most reliable Rooseveltian forces, who did 
more than any others to educate the American public and the 
Congress to the needs for global thinking and progressive foreign 
economic policies, as typified by their struggle for the loan to Brizain. 
The Southern Democrats, however, who are as opposed to progress 
in their own backward States as in the world as a whole, were 
returned in full force, and have therefore greatly gained in influence 
within the unfortunate Mr. Truman’s unfortunate party. Among 
the Republicans, on the other hand, the progressives of the Willkie 
and Stassen type did not nearly achieve the position of relative power 
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they had hoped for. Few of them are in the new Congress, while 
the narrow-minded Right wing with its heavy isolationist hang-over 
came in much stronger than had been expected. 

Nor is it certam that the anti-Russian trend will monopolise what 
attention the Republican and Democyatic Right wings are going to 
pay to matters of foreign policy. It seems, in fact, that both camps 
are fairly satisfied that the “ get-tough-with-Russia” policy is firmly 
enough established, and that they will try to tackle an equally 
important and in some ways more immediate task: the checking 
of British Socialism and all it stands for. For even a mild measure 
of British success in planned economy and social security might 
easily influence the fickle American voter to demand reforms along 
British lines when the next depression once more makes him turn 
against “free enterprise.” 

Finally, the next Congress will probably be little concerned with 
the outside world and certainly even less with positive measures 
of helping it in an imaginative manner toward peace and prosperity. 
Congress will be extremely busy jockeying for positions in the 1948 
presidential elections ; apportioning the blame for the political stale- 
mate and the rising economic difficulties of the next two years ; trying 
to discredit not only President Truman and his “ bureaucvats,” but 
also the memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt and his reforms through 
witch-hunting “investigation committees”; and looking for Com- 
munists and “ fellow-travellers ” in every nook and cranny of Govern- 
ment offices and political organisations—apart from losing much time 
in stalemating the political and economic measures of the executive 
and trying to hold up its own bills against presidential veto. In 
the sense of its unusual far-reaching preoccupation with domestic 
affairs, therefore, America may easily go isolationist once more during 
the coming two critical years. 


THE SUDAN AND EGYPT 


By ABDULLA BEY KHALIL* 


HE Sudanese bave been greatly disappointed on hearing that 
the sovereignty of the Sudan has apparently been almost 
decided exclusively between the British and the Egyptians, with no 
regard whatsoever to the wish of the Sudanese. The Sudan through 
all the past centuries was independent since the immigration of the 
Arabs, which dated back to the twelfth century, when a sovereign 
independent Government under the name of the Fung Sultanate 
was established at Sennar. This Sultanate survived until the invasion 
of Mohamed Ali Pasha, the Viceroy of Egypt in 1820. 

Mohamed Ali Pasha invaded the Sudan in the name of the 
Ottoman Khalifa of Islam. Despite the fact that Mohamed Ali 
was in his mission representing the Khalifa of Islam, a representation 
which has its religious weight, yet the Sudanese did not refrain 
from opposing his army until they were defeated by his modern 
weapons as compared with theirs. Mohamed Ali hoisted the Turkish 
flag, but his rule was so oppressive that the Sudanese after one 
year only rebelled and burned to death Mohamed Ali’s son, Ismail, 
who was commanding the invading forces. The mixed Turkish and 
Egyptian rule of sixty years in the Sudan was unique in the history 
of misrule and corruption. In this connection I hardly need to 
refer readers to what was written by General Gordon and others 
about such misrule in the Sudan at that time. 

It is well known that the Turkish rule was ended in 1885 by 
the united Sudanese under the leadership of the Mahdi, when the 
Sudan recovered its complete independence for sixteen years, and 
the Egyptian Government officially announced the evacuation of 
the Sudan. This independent Government of the Sudan was in- 
vaded for the second time in 1898—by a joint force made up of 
British and Egyptians. The Sudan gallantly defended its indepen- 
dence until it was defeated by sheer superiority of arms at Omdur- 
man in 1898 by Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. The present existing 
administrative rights of the two Powers in the Sudan are based on 
this conquest. Neither Britain nor Egypt had any right before 1898. 

In the 1899 agreement between Britain and Egypt, sovereignty 
over the Sudan by Egypt was not acknowledged, and similarly when 








*[The writer is secretary of the Umma party, which stands for 
Sudanese independence in close association with Britain.] 


the question was raised by Egypt again in the 1936 treaty. In both 
treaties the Condominium Powers were held to be trustees and not 
sovereigns. We put our faith in the British Government and the 
British democratic nation in believing that the Condominium Govern- 
ment is there for the welfare of the Sudan and Sudanese. Legally 
Egypt has no sovereignty over the Sudan, as in 1820 Egypt itself 
was a Turkish possession (wilaya) and the Sudan was conquered 
in the name of the Ottoman Empire. Strictly speaking, Egypt and 
the Sudan were Turkish pessessions until the time when Turkey 
under the Lausanne Treaty surrendered its sovereignty over all its 
possessions, including Egypt and the Sudan. Even if, in the opinion 
of some people, Egypt had any sovereignty over the Sudan, such 
sovereignty had ended as a result of the Sudan’s complete indepen- 
dence for sixteen years. This is clearly endorsed by the British 
Government in the treaties of 1899 and 1936—i.e., the claim by 
Egypt of sovereignty over the Sudan has not been admitted. 

The Turkish flag was hoisted with the Union Jack in the Sudan 
until Egypt was declared a British Protectorate in the first world 
war. Since the Greek Empire, Egypt has not enjoyed its freedom 
until the British released it from the Ottoman yoke and granted it 
a crown and independence. It is observed that at that time Britain 
did not reserve any sovereignty to Egypt over the Sudan. Further, 
it is well known that, following the spread of Egyptian propaganda 
in 1924, the British Government did not hesitate to expel the 
Egyptian officials and the Egyptian Army from the Sudan in forty- 
eight hours. At no time since the conquest has Great Britain 
claimed the Sudan as part of the British Empire ; neither has Egypt 
treated the Sudan as though it were part of her kingdom. On the 
contrary, the British have consistently rejected the suggestion that 
the Sudan should be treated in the same way as her dependencies 
in the Colonial Empire, and the Egyptian Government, on their 
part, have gone so far as to plead before the Mixed Courts in Egypt 
in 1910 “that by the agreement of 1899 the Sudan Government 
was constituted an autonomous Government, absolutely separate and 
distinct from the Egyptian Government.” The Court upheld this 
plea and found by the 1899 agreement “a new state was established 
in the Sudan distinct from and independent of Egypt” (vide 
MacMichael’s Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, page 66). 

It is needless to record here that the Sudanese were the first to 
join voluntarily the democratic nations who were fighting for the 
cause of freedom. When the Sudan declared war in 1940 Egypt 
protested vehemently. The Sudan Defence Force stood alone and 
checked the invading Italian forces until the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments from the Middle East, while the Egyptian Army in the Sudan 
was confined within the lines of their barracks, giving no help what- 
soever. The active part played by the Sudan Defence Force in 
the liberation of Abyssinia and the defeat of the Italians in Eritrea 
and the subsequent operations in North Africa justify the right of 
the Sudanese to their freedom. The Governor-General of the Sudan 
declared in April last that no decision about the future of the Sudan 
would be made without consultation of the Sudanese, and this 
statement was based upon a statement by Mr. Bevin in the House 
of Commons to the same effect. We placed all our confidence in 
this promise, which was the first official promise given to the 
Sudanese and which eased their anxiety regarding the future of the 
Sudan. The Sudan Government has constituted representative 
bodies throughout the country, through which the views of the 
Sudanese could have been ascertained, yet no action has been taken 
to consult them. 

No sooner was this news known of a reported recognition of 
Egyptian sovereignty than unrest started in the Sudan. The 
Governor-General, who returned to the Sudan recently, is now in 
London, and no doubt will be the best witness as to the state of 
affairs there. The 1936 treaty paved the way for active Egyptian 
propaganda, which has had its effect among the discontented and 
irresponsible elements. It has also encouraged the ambitious, and 
those promised a reward, to attempt to achieve their ends. It would 
be a terrible disappointment if the fifty years of the Condominium 
administration ended in a civil war. The Sudanese are aware 
of what goes on in Egypt, and have experienced Egyptian rule before 
the Mahd: and in the early days of this Government. Capitalism 
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and land-ownership are in the worst form in independent Egypt 
The ideals of the Sudanese are different from those in Egypt. Our 
geographical situation, distribution of wealth, land-tenure and social 
life differ greatly from those of the Egyptians, and we hoped that 
the British would stay in an independent Sudan with our consent 
to be our friendly advisers and leaders in our new Government. 

The Egyptians would not be content with a nominal sovereignty. 
They are, in fact, after the Nile waters and the erection of more 
dams and the acquisition of vast areas of land, or, in other words, 
utilising the Sudan as a storage for their irrigation waters and for 
extension of their own cultivation. We recognise the rights of 
Egypt to a fair share of the Nile, perhaps under an international 
control board, but the people of the Sudan must secure their own 
rights over a share of the Nile, which are so vital to a growing nation. 
The draft of the treaty as released in Egypt, stating that the two 
Governments would work towards the welfare of the Sudanese and 
prepare them to decide their own future, is inconsistent with the 
apparent acknowledgment of Egyptian sovereignty now at issue. 

The Sudanese feel quite in the dark, as they are unable to under- 
stand the British way of dealing with the Sudan and Egypt. The 
latter has obtained its independence through Great Britain. Now 
apparently the British are giving the Egyptians an empire, and the 
Sudan will lose its independence through British interference, and 
as a reward for its contribution and sacrifices during the war the 
unhappy Sudan will be given to Egypt. It would be more appro- 
priate for the British to abandon the Sudan and leave the Sudanese 
to settle their own case with the Egyptians, rather than to stay and 
execute a policy regarding unity with Egypt which is impracticable 
and against the wishes of the Sudanese. The Sudanese will accept 
nothing except their independence ; and hope that it will be declared 
very soon. 


THE NEW FRENCH ASSEMBLY 


By D. R. GILLIE Paris 


HE installation piece by piece of the new French constitution 

leaves the parties about two months for reflection and manoeuvre 
before they need reach agreement cn the formation of a new Govern- 
ment. The political machinery will consist of National Assembly, 
Council of the Republic, President and Government. It will be 
the President’s part to present to the Assembly a candidate for the 
premiership, whom the Assembly must formally accept before he 
forms his ministry. But the President is to be elected by the 
Assembly and the Council of the Republic sitting together. 

The Council of the Republic does not exist yet. It is to be 
chosen by municipal and county councillors and by delegates elected 
in the proportion of one to every 200 adult citizens, the areas of 
local self-government serving as constituencies. These delegates wil! 
not be elected before November 24th, and they will not join with 
the municipal and county councillors to elect the Councillors of 
the Republic before December 8th. The Council of the Republic 
will not meet before December 24th, which in practice means that 
the President cannot be elected before the New Year. The present 
Government will offer its resignation to the Assembly as soon as it 
meets on November 28th, but it will almost certainly be asked to 
carry on until the constitution comes fully into force with the 
President’s election. 

This period of nearly two months during which the old Govern- 
ment will carry on is very convenient. None of the parties except 
the Communists is in a hurry, and the Communists are so mainly 
because they wish to show their supporters as soon as possible that 
if they accept a less than ideal solution it will not be their fault. To 
leave the old Government to initiate the unpopular financial measures 
that are urgently necessary by introducing a three-months’ budget 
into the Assembly, will, in appearance at any rate, commit the parties 
less deeply at a time when election speeches are still ringing in the 
electors’ ears than if they had to form a new Government and 
formulate policy at once. It will—and this is a real advantage— 
leave the Assembly a short time in which to find itself. 

The problem before the Assembly is a paradoxical one. The 
elections have stressed the division of the nation into two almost 
equal parts—Marxist (288 deputies) and non-Marxist (311 deputies), 


with a score of colonial deputies mainly interested in the affairs of 
the territories they represent, but more likely in most cases to vote 
for the first than the second group. Thus neither half of the Assembly 
would on a purely parliamentary basis be strong enough to form a 
Government capable of dealing with France’s financial and political 
problems. But in the Marxist half of the Assembly the Socialists 
(105 deputies) and in the non-Marxist half neither the M.R.P. (164) 
nor the Radicals (42) nor the U.D.S.R. (22) would really desire to 
see a division of the Assembly on English lines. The Socialists are 
as averse to finding themselves in a téte-d-téte alliance with their 
powerful “ comrades” and rivals the Communists (183 deputies) as 
they are to entering a coalition that would leave the Communists in 
opposition, thereby giving the latter complete tactical liberty and 
exposing themselves to the charge of being traitors to working-class 
unity. Amongst the non-Marxist parties the M.R.P. will on no 
account endorse the charge that they are a disguised party of reaction 
by entering a right-wing coalition with the P.R.L. and other con- 
servative groups (83 deputies in all), and the Radicals and U.D.S.R. 
would feel the same objection to such a solution though perhaps 
less strongly. 

The traditional solution of the Third Republic would be a Govern- 
ment based on the moderate Right and the moderate Left—a 
“Government of concentration”—but even under the Third Re- 
public such a solution was rarely resorted to immediately after elec- 
tions, and today it is quite impossible, in view of the certain refusal 
of the Socialists at the present stage to enter a coalition without the 
Communists. Thus, in spite of the apparent division of the nation 
into two sharply-defined camps, the first task of the Assembly must 
be to form a Government on an extremely wide basis. No other 
solution seems possible. The extremely precarious economic and 
financial position of France, the imperious necessity of adopting 
severe and unpopular measures to stop the rising tide of inflation 
and to restore confidence in the franc points in the same direction. 
No party or group of parties wishes to take the responsibility for 
these, while leaving it to their rivals to reap the reward. This 
sharply divided Assembly, therefore—and herein lies the paradox—- 
must try to produce something very like a Government of National 
Union. It starts at the point usually reached by a legislature of the 
Third Republic half-way through its life. 

In other respects the situation is also unlike those customary under 
the old régime. It was only eighteen months before the war (when 
the Third Republic had less than three years’ life before it) rhat 
for the first time a man of the Left, M. Léon Blum, proposed to 
form a Government of National Union. Hitherto such initiative had 
always come from the Centre, usually from the Senate. Now it is 
the Communists who have proposed themselves as the leaders of a 
coalition from which no sincere republican need be excluded. The 
aim of the Government should be, according to the statement issued 
by the French Communist polit-bureau, “economic renaissance 
and social progress, monetary stability and budgetary economy, a 
policy of security on our frontiers and payment of reparations by 
Germany, a policy of peace based on the confident collaboration of 
France with all her allies.” “Almost the voice of Poincaré” has 
been the comment. 

This Communist proposal, addressed in the first instance to the 
Socialist party, is entirely in keeping with the studied moderativa 
and sobriety, the appeal to national sentiment, which have marked 
Communist tactics in the last few months. The Communists are 
constantly hampered in the present stage of their fight for power 
by their revolutionary origins and their presumed revolutionary 
and dictatorial aims. The distrust that these have engendered 
naturally isolates the party, and the aim of the party’s tactics is to 
break down this isolation. The main tactical instrument during the 
occupation and in the months following liberation was groups of 
fellow-travellers under carefully disguised Communist direction, such 
as the National Front and the Union of French Women. These 
creations served their purpose at the time, but their usefulness was 
destroyed as their character became more and more apparent. The 
newspaper published by the National Front has just disappeared. 
At the present moment the method employed to break down the 
party’s isolation is studied moderation. 

The reaction of other parties, however, recalls the remarks of 
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Little Red Ridinghood when she found the wolf wearing her grand- 
mother’s nightcap in her grandmother’s bed. They are not reassured. 
But the Communist Party disposes of an instrument of pressure 
through its control of the trade unions. The threat of strikes now 
plays much the same part from the Left that the threat of the flight 
of capital used to play from the Right. Just as the Soviet Union 
imterpreted British and French policy at Munich as an anti-Soviet 
plot by strong-willed men and not as proof of weakness and improvi- 
dence, so the extreme Left has always interpreted the recalcitrance 
of investors as a bankers’ plot. Just as Moscow found itself fully 
justified in consequence in concluding the German-Soviet pact of 
August 26th, 1939, so the French “ polit bureau” would certainly 
feel justified in using the strike weapon, instead of, as hitherto, 
exercising a most useful restraining influence, if it concluded that 
it was faced with an anti-Communist coalition in power. That is 
the wolf’s teeth under the grandmother’s cap. 

None of the other pacties is prepared to challenge at the present 
moment the Communist Party backed by organised labour. But the 
drift towards a conflict of “Communists versus the rest” is all the 
time apparent. It expresses itself in the barely disguised tendency 
of the Socialists to group themselves, in spite of their convictica 
that they must remain united, in two opposed camps—those who 
feel that the Communist threat to liberty is the main danger to be 
faced and those who cannot abandon the hope of united working- 
class action on a Marxist basis. The first group has shown itself 
surprisingly strong in some areas where Socialists have been nego- 
tiating with the M.R.P. and Radicals to form common lists of 
delegates for the election of the Councillors of the Republic. But 
this is only a pointer to one of the possible developments in the 
future. Meanwhile it is unlikely that the other parties will consent 
to elect a Communist as prime minister, and a bitter fight is to be 
expected over the distribution of portfolios, all the more bitter 
because the Communists are, with reason, accused of digging them- 
selves into and garrisoning the ministries they hold as if for per- 
manent occupation, 


A DEFENCE OF REASON 


By VISCOUNT SAMUEL 
ERTRAND RUSSELL has rendered a great service by coming 
forward as a populariser of philosophy. Science has long 
enjoyed the advantage of interpreters, at once learned experts and 
skilled exponents. Their books, articles, lectures, broadcasts attract 
vast audiences ; they have influenced profoundly the thought of our 
time. Not so philosophy. That is left to the specialists. Its exposi- 
tions are too abstruse and obscure for the ordinary man. And indeed 
philosophy by its nature is more difficult to present in a popular 
form than physical science ; it is harder to deal with ideas than with 
things, with ends than with means; and while disputes between 
scientists are decided sooner or later by ascertained fact, there is no 
authority that can judge between discordant philosphers. This book 
is the best attempt made in our day to overcome these difficulties. 
In a volume of over 800 pages, divided into three parts—Ancient, 
Catholic and Modern Philosophy—and into some eighty short sec- 
tions, Russell gives us a sucvey of western thought over a period 
of more than two thousand years. The book is both erudite and 
readable. There is nothing pedantic or scholastic about it. Nor is 
it a text-book, meant to be memorised for reproduction at the 
examination table. The treatment is concise, the style lively, the 
conclusions clear-cut. Written with zest, it will be cead with interest. 
Many may disagree with the author’s opinions, but none can fail to 
understand his meaning. This article is not a formal review ; that 
should be written by a philosopher de carriére, rather than a layman ; 
and I have no doubt that the Editor of The Spectator will so provide. 
I would only venture to draw attention to two or three salient 
features. 
The title of the book is History of Western Philosophy,* but it is 
both more and less than a history. More, because it is also a critical 
nalysis, a commentary, sometimes even a polemic ; but less because 
it lacks the detachment that belongs to history. The reader is not 
ziven an impartial statement of ideas, systems, arguments, events, 3s 


* Allen and Unwin, 
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material from which to build his own conclusions. The impress of 
the author’s strong individuality is stamped on every page. Many a 
professor will be offended when, after having expounded for years to 
his pupils, with reverent piety, the principles of his favourite philoso- 
phers, he finds them handled with incisive criticism or humorous 
irony, their weaknesses exposed by a ruthless logician, their funda- 
mental ideas treated with disrespect, or even contumely. 

Nevertheless, for myself, I prefer the book as it is rather than 
if it had been discreet and colourlesss. Too much respect for the 
great names of the past has often been a hindrance to thought, made 
it parasitical and reduced it to decadence. There is much substance 
in Emerson’s advice: “A man who would be a man must be a 
non-conformist ; he must hold Plato at arm’s length, say to him, 
“You have been pleasing the world for two thousand years, see 
whether you can please me.’” The book may be wholesome for the 
very reason that it is provocative: Russell is ready, like Socrates, to 
be the gadfly of his time. 

The sub-title speaks of the connection of Western Philosophy 
“with Political and Social Circumstances.” All through, Russell 
dwells upon the mutual interaction of the intividual and his enviroa- 
ment, sketching the society into which each of the thinkers was born 
and his immediate surroundings. Here is one of the most valuable 
qualities of the book, for that is certainly the right frame in which 
to present the evolving sequence of ideas. Yet there is often a 
tendency nowadays—and one sees it here—to over-emphasise the 
social and economic factor as against the individual. Especially in 
philosophy we should be on our guard against this, for it is the 
philosopher, of a!] men, who has the duty to try, by a conscious 
effort of the mind, to transcend the conditions of his own age and 
country, race and class. The great philosophers are at their greatest 
only when they achieve that transcendence. 

Secondly, I feel unqualified gratitude for the sustained defence of 
reason that marks Russell’s commentary. More than to any other 
one thing, the troubles of the modern world are due, I feel convinc2d, 
to the exaltation of intuition, emotion, what Pascal called “the 
heart,” over the intellect. From Rousseau and his school sprang 
Robespierre, the Terror, the generation of turmoil and confusion in 
Europe that ended in the reaction under the Holy Alliance. The 
romantic intuitionalism of Fichte and of Nietzsche was the coot af 
the poison-plant of which Hitler was the perfect flower. Marxism 
is sheer emotion, dressed up with logic and pretending to he 
scientific ; it cannot withstand critical analysis, either as en 
economic system or as a philosophy of life ; and it is at this moment 
one of the main obstacles to the return to ordered progress, to the 
restoration of peace and tranquillity, which the peoples of the world 
sO passionately desire. 

All our thoughts and actions, it is true, must originate in intuition 
or instinct, burt the intellect—knowledge, rational reflection—should 
be the final judge. The first word must be with intuition, but never 
the last. Reason itself, no doubt, may err, and often does. But 
there is this difference between the two: the mistakes of the reasoa 
can be corrected, by its own methods and processes, while intuition 
acknowledges no superior ; it yields to force, not to persuasion, 2ad 
its errors are deadly. This book of Bertrand Russell’s may prove 
a powerful factor in beinging to an end that “revolt from reason” 
which has caused such immeasurable harm to this first half of the 
twentieth century. Widely read as it is likely to be, and exercising 
a powerful influence on thinkers and leaders throughout the English- 
speaking world, and beyond, it may strengthen, in the latter half, 
a trend to better ideas and wiser policies. 

Lastly, it is a mistake, though a common one, to suppose that 
the history of philosophy is philosophy. You may learn the histery 
thoroughly and yet find yourself without any philosophy at the 
end. This beck, when it passes from exposition to appraisal, viewed 
as a whole is marly critica! and negative. And that no doubt is 
as it should be; for the new knowledge of our times gives us an 
approach to the great problems altogether different feom that of the 
earlier philosophers. Astronomy, anthropology, psychology, the 
principles of evolution and relativity, and now the discovery of the 
electronic structure of matter—all these have combined to throw 


the earlier schools and systems out of date. Their teaching is scen 
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for the most part to consist of little more than speculations and 
assertions, buttressed sometimes by rhetoric, but built on arbitrary 
assumptions, which anyone is as free to deny as to accept. “The 
beginning of wisdom,” said the Greeks, “is to unlearn that which 
is of naught.” 

But the beginning only—not the main part, nor yet the end. The 
spirit of man cannot rest there. Least of all in these confused and 
anxious times when, clearly enough, it is the lack of any philosophy, 
generally understood and widely accepted, that has brought the world 
to its present plight. 

It would be unfair to the writer of a history to complain that it 
is not also a profession of faith. Yet one feels in this book, after 
so many negations, the lack of a positive. There remains that urgent 
need for a new philosophy: rational, firmly based on the conclusions 
of science, but embodying also the essence of religion. I can imagine 
the young student of philosophy—and the lifelong student too— 
saying, as he finishes the last page: “Quite so. And now where 
do we go from here?” 


SLOVENIAN FRESCO 


By R. S. JENKINSON 


HE sermon meandered on jerkily, like a river whose course is 
broken by rocks and pebbles. I could understand only a word 
here and there, for the priest was speaking his abrupt, native 
Slovenian. My eyes roamed about the church, packed with its 
peasant congregation—old men with their cropped, irregular heads, 
old women with faces of crinkled parchment, sturdy lads and girls, 
and pretty children standing in the aisle. Behind the priest small 
boys were fidgeting in the chancel, and he himself stood preaching at 
the altar-rail. He was a pale, spectacled young man, but full of 
patriotic spirit. On weekdays he taught the children in the Slovene 
school at Trieste, eight miles away. And now in his sermon he was 
talking of Yugoslavia. 

My eyes came to rest on the remarkable frescoes, which, as the 
priest had told me the evening before, were painted during the war 
by an artist from Ljubljana, the Slovene capital. In the apse above 
the altar our Lord sat at supper among His Apostles, just as He 
has been sitting in churches the world over from the time when first 
the glittering mosaics were set in the earliest Christian basilica. 
This church then was a facet of the Rome of two thousand years. 
And round the walls four of the Gospel parables were well and 
largely depicted. But the more I looked into these frescoes of the 
parables, the more of interest I found there. In one of them our 
Lord, as the good Sower, walked along throwing seed into the furrow, 
and behind, in dark shadow, came the crouching enemy, and tares 
sprouted up around his feet. The painter had chosen for his back- 
ground this very Slovene village. There were the simple houses 
and the church, set in a countryside of rough, stony fields and rocky 
hills with their stunted pines and oaks. Under the blossoming fruit- 
trees a hardy Slovene peasant was ploughing up the soil behind 
his two dun-coloured oxen. There, too, was the round, medieval 
tower, built against the Turk. It reminded one that the village had 
been an outpost before today—today when the British and Yugoslav 
road-posts face each other where the houses end. Here, then, was a 
parable enacted in one’s own field—an effective idea. But, as I looked, 
I noticed something else. The Evil One was clothed in three colours 
—red, white and green. But perhaps it was only a coincidence, I 
thought, that these were the colours of the Italian flag. 

I turned to look at the parable of the Good Samaritan. There 
was our Lord lifting the robbed and wounded traveller on to His 
donkey. It seemed conventional enough, until one noticed that the 
toad on which they stood was undoubtedly an Italian main road, 
with stones alongside striped black and white. And there riding 
down the road in the distance was the Pharisee who had passed by— 
a fat, dark man clad in red, white and green, as also were the 
robbers lurking in a ruin a little away from the road. Unquestion- 
ably, too, the road ran through the hilly Slovene littoral, beside the 
Bay of Trieste. And, look—yes—the group of our Lord and the 
wounded man were clothed in the red, white and blue of Yugoslavia. 

Enough only to mention the representation of our Lord as the 
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Good Shepherd rescuing a straying sheep from a barbed-wire en- 
tanglement, against a background of blazing Slovene villages—I have 
seen the skeletons of such villages among the uplands of Venezia 
Giulia—and the Son of Man descending in judgement from the 
clouds, the swarthy, cringing Italians on His right, and on His left 
the hollow-cheeked peasantry of Yugoslavia. Here-then on Italian 
territory, in a Roman Catholic church, an oppressed minority had 
dared to make its scarcely-veiled protest in the very days of Fascist 
occupation. 

I suppose that very few people in Great Britain know anything 
at all of the Slovenians, a western Slav people, a million in 
number, who were for the main part incorporated into Yugoslavia 
after the First World War, all but a minority who were included 
in Italy—to their disgust. The Fascists tried to Italianise them 
without success, and now they wish, above all, to be free of the 
Italians. One could have said a few years ago that they would all 
have wished to rejoin their fellow-Slovenes in Yugoslavia, but some 
of them at least—perhaps more than dare to say so—would now 
prefer to remain within a Venezia Giulia administered by the Allies, 
rather than to be ruled from a Communist Belgrade. But it is 
likely, I thought, that this hardy, peasant people will be pawns in 
the game of the Great Powers, just as they were in 1920. 

But the sermon had ended. The voices of men and women in 
the gallery sang a Slav liturgy, until the bell gave warning of the 
Elevation of the Host. In that moment of profound silence the con- 
gregation were as intimately united to Rome as they were violently 
alienated from Italy. How little relation has theory to reality! From 
an armchair one may speak of distinct Yugoslav, Catholic or Com- 
munist points of view, but in fact how mixed up they all are! Here 
we were on the Morgan Line—that invisible boundary between the 
British and American occupying forces and the Yugoslavs—and the 
Slav villagers, Catholics as they are, were attending their Roman 
Mass, the very church walls teaching hatred of the Italians. And 
yet how many of the congregation, I wondered, wished to be 
beyond the “iron curtain” that was drawn across the far end of 
the village street? 

In this complex situation certain facts seemed clear. Roman 
Catholicism showed itself strikingly supra-national. Slovene patriot- 
ism and resentment against Italian oppression were equally apparent. 
But the extent of enthusiasm for the régime of Marshal Tito could 
not easily be assessed. Perhaps only a minority was really keen ; 
certainly there was intimidation. I thought of the little girl who 
was grateful for a lift in my jeep, provided I let her get out before 
we entered the village, so that she should not be seen in a British 
vehicle. Probably all that these simple folk feel from their hearts 
is a love of their religion and festivals that is deeply ingrained, a 
sense of the wrongs that have been done them, perhaps some hope 
in the promises from Belgrade, but more certainly a realisation that, 
come what may, they must still plough the stony uplands that look 
down upon Trieste and the gleaming Adriatic. 

But the service had ended. The people streamed out into the 
sunlight to gather by the churchyard wall and listen to the secretary 
of the village Communist committee—who seemed a pleasant young 
man—making his weekly announcements. 
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By HAROLD 


HE Fourth Report of the Select Committee on Estimates which 

was published last Friday deals with the problem of British 
expenditure in Austria. It has appeared at a moment when Mr. 
Bevin and Mr. Byrnes are about to make a further attempt to 
persuade Mr. Molctov that it is about time that peace was con- 
cluded with that unhappy country. The reason why the Russians 
wish to prolong the occupation of Austria is, it seems, that it 
justifies their maintaining forces in other countries in order to 
“guard their lines of communication.” Such an argument, were 
it ever advanced, would not be a tenable argument; it is not fair 
to keep one man in prison merely because you wish to imprison three 
other men as well. I cannot believe that even Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
dialectical talents can give to such an argument the semblance of 
logical validity. Yet here again we are being manceuvred, or are 
drifting, into a false position. I am fully aware that in our rough 
island story occasions must occur when we are placed by the chain 
of circumstance in a position which is demonstrably false. But 
when the chain of circumstance is strung with a whole series of 
false positions, following each other like beads upon a string, it is 
inevitable that people should ask themselves whether either the 
chains or the beads are really necessary. I have no sympathy at 
all with those members of the Labour Party who have chosen this 
moment to suggest that Mr. Bevin does not command the united 
loyalty of his political supporters. I do not believe, moreover, that 
British rights and interests can be furthered by a foreign policy 
conducted upon ideological premises. But I certainly believe that 
the moment has come for us to re-examine ways and means and to 
satisfy ourselves that we are not pursuing nineteenth-century ends 
by means which in the twentieth century are inoperative. And I 
also believe that the public are not sufficiently informed, or aware 
of the present relation between our responsibilities and our power. 

* * 7 * 

In the nineteenth century the aim of British policy was to prevent 
the domination of Europe by any single Power or group of Powers. 
As a corollary to this principle, we identified British rights and 
interests with the independence of small countries. And we believed 
that such independence could best be safeguarded and developed 
by the furtherance, in those countries, of institutions founded upon 
the liberal-democratic model. Such a policy was not merely in 
accordance with the interests of British trade and security, but was 
at the same time palatable to the British conscience. “I have 
found,” Sir Edward Grey once remarked, “ that to do the right thing 
is generally the right thing to do.” I am not suggesting that this 
attitude, although often complacent, was hypocritical. On the con- 
trary, no policy which was not based upon such liberal principles 
would have been acceptable to the British public or effective abroad. 
It may well be that we made a virtue of this necessity ; but it was 
a necessity none the less. And in the then existing balance of power 
it was possible for us, until 1914, to execute this policy with a 
certain economy of effort. Yet these traditional principles have left 
us, in the present changed conditions of Europe, with an inheritance 
with which it is difficult to cope. At home, we have inherited habits 
of thought, action or influence which are not easy to discard: 
abroad, the tradition has left behind it a residue of expectation 
to which we are not able to respond. Even in 1936, when visiting 
the Balkans, I found that they expected us, on the basis of our 
ancient principles, to defend them against Nazi infiltration ; it was 
most irksome to have to tell them that we could, in existing circum- 
stances, only affirm these principles by going to war. Today the 
smaller Powers may be aware that our physical force has declined ; 
but, owing to the moral influence we have acquired since 1940, their 
expectations have not diminished. Yet we are not strong enough 
to do the right thing always, everywhere ; all we can hope to do is 
not to do the wrong thing. And this implies a clearer recognition 
of where our own responsibilities begin and end. 

. * * * 

In their report upon expenditure in Austria the Select Committee 

divulged that a large number of Jews have been migrating from 
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Eastern Europe into the American zones in Austria and Germany 
with the intention of finally making their way to Palestine. This 
migration is described in the report as amounting to “a Second 
Exodus.” It may well be that the immediate maintenance and 
disposal of these refugees is an American and not a British responsi- 
bility. But our own ultimate responsibility is engaged. Nor is this 
the only exodus. In Germany, in Austria and in Italy there are 
today some 800,000 to 1,000,000 D.P.s who refuse to return to 
their countries of origin and who are now known as “ Irrepatriate 
Refugees.” In Germany there are some 709,000 of these exiles, 
in Austria 47,000, and in Italy 28,000. They consist of 422,000 
Poles, 160,000 Balts, 30,000 Yugoslavs, and an undetermined figure 
for Ukrainians and Jews. In the British zone in Germany there are 
163 “assembly centres” or camps for these refugees, 51 of which 
are directly administered by Military Government, and the remainder 
by U.N.R.R.A. and its affiliated societies. Most of these refugees 
were deported by the Nazis as slave-labourers and have spent the 
last six years in labour or concentration camps. They dare not 
return to their own countries for fear of being liquidated ; they are 
in the position of exiles, without status or known future. And 
whatever sympathy our authorities may feel for these wretched 
people, it is inevitable that they should constitute a liability and an 
encumbrance for the occupying Power. 

* -_ * * 


I have been reading this week a report written by two reliable 
observers who have recently returned from visiting the Assembly 
centres for these D.P.s in the British zone in Germany. They speak 
highly of the efforts made by the officials of Military Government 
and U.N.R.R.A. to mitigate the sufferings and to maintain the 
morale of these unfortunate exiles “ Although,” they write, “ large 
numbers of refugees are mouldering purposeless and aimless, there 
is in many camps a fine leaven which refuses to lose heart, and for 
this fact the enthusiasts in Military Government, U.N.R.R.A. and 
the Voluntary Societies should be given full credit.” Their diffi- 
culty in encouraging and maintaining some sort of cultural life among 
these D.P.s is increased by the fact that there is an almost total 
lack of ink, paper, books, cloth, canvas and other materials. It is 
not easy to organise lectures and classes with only one text-boct: 
for a whole class, with no printing-press, and with only odd scraps 
of paper on which to write. But even the most devoted official 
must find it difficult to inspire hope and self-respect in people who 
have spent many years in a concentration camp already, who are 
afraid of returning to their own country and who can be given no 
assured prospect of creating a new life for themselves overseas. 
The schemes .for the resettlement of these D.P.s have not as yet 
been either extensive or precise. Great Britain has agreed to accept 
a limited number of Balts to serve as hospital-servants. Brazil and 
Paraguay have also made some tentative offers. And the United 
States has a scheme which, at the outset, will mainly benefit the 
Jews. But as a whole these exiles feel that asylum is being denied 
them, and this impression is confirmed by the direct and indirect 
pressure being exercised to induce them to return to their home 
countries. They drag out their days in an atmosphere of appre- 
hension and despair. 

* * * * 


Here is a situation where our direct responsibility is involved ; 
a situation in which we can not only avoid doing wrong but can 
do right. A new organisation, to be known as the I.R.O., or 
Irrepatriate Refugees Organisation, is to be established under U.N.O. 
Under a resolution taken in May last I.R.O. is not to concern itself 
with the fate of those who sponsored movements “ encouraging 
refugees not to return to their country of origin.” If this resolution 
means anything, it means that I.R.O. will not concern itself with 
the fate of those who, in the several camps, have acquired leadership 
among their compatriots. It is our responsibility to see that this 
resolution is not so interpreted as to send these wretched people 
to their death. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
“The Day of Glory.’’ By H.E. Bates. At the Embassy Theatre. 


Mr. Bares, in his first play, sings of war and its tragic effect on 
family life, and he accompanies himself on the organ with all the 
stops pulled well out. We have the elderly colonel suffering from 
delusions caused by a head-wound in the last war, the young fighter- 
pilot hiding his natural fears under a mask, the quiet understanding 
girl who ousts from his affections his former fiancée who simply 
sees him as a hero, the inevitable Pclish airman compounded of charm 
and grim stories, the waiting mother who no longer understands her 
son and the younger sister who understands nothing. None shall 
deny that Mr. Bates writes beautiful prose, and indeed some of his 
prose is almost poetry, but placed in the mouths of airmen and girls, 
however understanding, it merely serves to dehumanise them, even 
though some of the thoughts concealed therein are startlingly plati- 
tudinous. It is not the fault of the actors that one feels constant 
gusts of irritation rather than sympathy tickling one’s heart. They 
act admirably, all of them, and yet they do not come alive. 

It is true that Mr. Raymond Huntley, as the hard-drinking head- 
aching colonel who cannct get away from his visions of the duck- 
boards at Loos, inspires affection, as he always must whenever he 
appears, but not pity, which the part should demand. Perhaps 
unjustly one feels that, head-wound or not, his memory of twenty- 
five years before should have grown a little less intense. Mr. 
Roderick Lovell, as the hero pilct, is excellent, and brings a fine 
edge of perception to his part, threaten though it sometimes does to 
engulf him in nightingales and spring mornings ; and one sees in 
him that strangeness and separateness which are the prerogative of 
ail good airmen. One understands how, with his hidden fears and 
his new-found inner self, he turns to Miss Mary Morris who, half 
priest half nursery-governess, comfortingly digs out every inhibition 
lest it should “go rotten” in him. The colonel, who at any rate 
feels rotten, also empties his unhappy mind into her quiet keeping. 
So does Miss Gwynne Whitby as the mother who knows she has 
lost her son before he has died. So does Miss Josephine Stuart 
as the hysterical sister. Even the Pole, Mr. Gerard Heinz, cannot 
resist the temptation to unburden his sad soul. Apparently there is 
something about Miss Morris which leaves no beans unspilled. 
She has seme fine, even beautiful, things to say, and she says them 
as though they were new and as though she believed them; but 
Mr. Bates rarely allows her to be human. In the few instances 
when she is permitted to feel what one might possibly feel oneself 
in the same circumstances, she is extremely moving. Otherwise she 
maintains such an attitude of St. Bernadine wisdom and nobility that 
one is affected by a grave disbelief in her reality ; and it is a relicf 
to listen to the cast-off fiancée, brilliantly played by Miss Mary 
Martlew, being extremely annoyed, in a nice normal way, to find 
herself jilted. 

This play should have been a good play, but somehow it is not. 
The ingredients with which to move one are all there, and perhaps 
it is a fault in oneself that they do not mix. Mr. Bates evidently 
writes with deep sincerity, and the seeming lack of life and warmth 
in his play may be due to the fact that, in one way or another, one 
has heard it all before, and that one’s sensibilities are dulled. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


THE CINEMA 


‘ The Dark Mirror.’"’ At the Odeon, 
Killers.’’ At the Gaumont, 
I woutp willingly watch Olivia de Havilland playing all the parts 
in a film. She looks and behaves like an attractive young woman, 
and this makes the attitude of all the men in the film appear more 
reasonable than is usual. Fashion appears to have decreed that 
the modern hero should jose his wits about some lowering, mono- 
syllabic slut, or, worse still, retain his sanity and find himself in 
the embrace of a nice, ruthless woman with a semi-detached house 
reflected in her shining eyes. Lucky the man who finds himself 
playing opposite Olivia de Havilland. Not for her the straying 
hank of hair or the almost inaudible mutterings through a cloud of 
cigarette smoke. A perfect sense of timing, the ability to act—and 
what more could any hero ask for ? She can even do nothing with- 
out looking as though she has gone to sleep or is trying to remember 
what the director told her to do next. This is a great triumph ; 
most of the other girls adopt one of two attitudes when somebody is 
speaking a line. Either they look as though they were dead or they 
pull faces and fidget in a very bad-mannered way. But it would 
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be nice if she were occasionally given a character to play. 

I simply do not care for, and certainly do not believe in, The 
Dark Mirror, which in some way or other symbolises the relation- 
ship between identical-twin sisters, one of whom is a homicidal 
maniac and the other a ninny. Through good script-writing and 
skilled direction, plus one de Havilland, I was completely held by 
the film for the first few hundred feet, until, in fact, the heroine 
produced her twin. After that there was nothing left but a faint 
interest in the technique of the split screen and a hope that suicide 
and the electric chair would solve the problem. Lew Ayres, quizzi- 
cal as the psychologist, tried to find out which was which and thus 
break their alibi for a murder. All his ink-blots and word-associa- 
tion tests did not make up for the fact that I was not interested in 
the dear girls. They were just the beginnings of a good, if not very 
new, idea ; and Olivia de Havilland’s skill could not save them from 
being boring. 

Lack of characterisation also spells death to The Killers. I could 
not believe in any of them, even within the accepted conventions of 
the type of story. The film is a gangster affair which has strayed 
from its class and is trying to appear grown-up. It looks at first 
as though it is going to be a psychological study of the hired 
assassin ; the sub-normal mind at work, »blivious of the ethics of 
its thought-processes and of their evil results. Two men arrive in 
a small town, and proclaim their intention of killing a third. Their 
intended victim is warned, but prefers to accept the inevitable rather 
than run away. It is all very stark, very Hemingway and nicely 
done. Then, as soon as he is killed, it would seem that we are 
going to be given a study of the Victim, someone marked down 
by the flaws in his own character to be eventually murdered. But 
again the film changes its mood, and through a series of flash- 
backs the whole affair dwindles away until it is nothing but a rather 
slow-moving, would-be-intellectual gangster film, with guns and 
hold-ups and a very dull moll. As characters they have no interest, 
and the story is not strong enough to carry them along as puppets. 
The Killers attempts to make do with excellent direction, good edit- 
ing and a nicely supple sound-track, but this only serves to show up 
more clearly the weakness of the whole idea. ALEXANDER SHAW. 


MUSIC 


Awy note of originality is welcome in the round of repetition of 
familiar masterpieces which the large majority of concert pro- 
grammes represent. At the present moment originality is to be 
found least often, perhaps, in strictly ~ontemporary works which 
tend to repeat what was original (if it was nothing else) fifteen or 
twenty years ago, but has now become a language of clichés quite 
as empty as those of the older academic variety. Three concerts 
during the last week have provided works which, though far from 
new, raise questions untouched in the average run of programmes, 
but interesting and important to the intelligent concert-goer—Rafael 
Arroyo’s recital of Spanish pianoforte music at the Wigmore Hall 
last Friday, the London Philharmonic’s performance of Mahler’s 
Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen at Covent Garden on Sunday and 
the Boyd Neel Orchestra’s resurrection of Stravinsky’s Apollon 
Musagéte at Chelsea Town Hall on Monday. 

All but the youngest of us were brought up in the German 
romantic musical tradition. That is to say, we were taught to 
value music not for itself, but for the nobility or pathos of the 
emotions which it seemed to argue in the composer and for the 
emotional states which it aroused in ourselves. That Teutonic 
“ gift for looking inward,” which Parry found so shockingly absent 
in Berlioz, was considered to be unquestionably the kernel of 
musical greatness, so that when we are presented by a complete 
concert of Spanish music—from which this quality is completely 
absent—most of us receive a shock, even if it is a pleasant one. 
Eighteenth-century keyboard sonatas and the evocative pieces of 
Albeniz have this characteristic of objectivity or exteriority in 
common. They present the listener with a highly organised pattern 
of sound, a thoroughly extrovert technical brilliance which eppeals 
in different ways to the simplest and the most sophisticated listener ; 
but they provide no directly emotional stimulus whatever. Spanish 
music is as intimately connected with the dance as Italian with the 
human voice ; it is as ballabile as Italian is cantabile. That is why 
Padre Soler in the eighteenth century and Albeniz at the end of 
the nineteenth seem permanently concerned with breaking up or 
coverin’ with ornamentation (which amounts to the same thing) 
that mctodic line which the Italians and their musical descendants 
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were so concerned to expose and develop. The Spaniards work in 
masses or conglomerations of sound, strongly dynamic and often 
formidably conglomerate, as in Féte Dieu a Seville and Triana. 
Ornamentation is organic, part of the design and not added for 
purposes of display, so that Albeniz’s pianoforte writing is quite 
unlike the ordinary virtuoso concert style and only remotely related 
even to the grandest virtuoso music—that of Liszt. 

Stravinsky’s music for his classical ballet blanc, Apollon Musagéte, 
aims at this same quality of objectivity and exteriority, though he 
uses exactly opposite methods. Colour is restricted to a minimum, 
dynamic effect sophisticated almost to extinction and a deliberate 
archaism interposed like a screen between the composer and his 
audience. The theory may look well on paper, but in practice the 
music is painfully arid. It is, in fact, pastiche, adopted as a 
desperate means of avoiding the all-too-personal relationship between 
composer and listener as represented, for example, in the Mahler 
songs given by the L.P.O. at their Sumday concert. 

Mahler solicits his listener with winning little gestures, lays his 
hand on your sleeve and smiles up into your face while he murmurs 
the hard-luck story of his life in his mixture of Viennese and self- 
conscious country dialect. It is very touching, if you are susceptible 
to hard-luck stories and not too squeamish about displays of a per- 
sonality at odds with the cruel, cruel universe. If not, Mahler’s 
music comes perilously near to a volume of Confessions of a Second- 
Rate Sensitive Mind. In either case Mahler represented the reductio 
ad absurdum of the subjective approach to music, and Stravinsky's 
revolt was historically inevitable, even though for a time it took the 
barren form of neo-classical pastiche. The problem is still unsolved 
and not much nearer solution than it was in 1927, when Stravinsky 
wrote Apollon. In the “classics” it is either not posed at all or 
answered satisfactorily in a way which is beyond our reach under 
modern conditions ; but until we achieve our own modern solution 
contemporary music looks like standing still and gradually fossilising 
in the “traditions” of the ‘twenties and ’thirties. 

MartTIN COOrer. 


ART 


WHILY writing last week of Frances Hodgkins I was tempted to 
underline another interesting juxtaposition achieved by the Lefevre 
and Leicester Galleries, since the latter are showing a retrospective 
exhibition of work by another painter of the same generation—Dame 
Ethel Walker. I refrained, however, for the simple reason that 
practically the only point they have in common is a talent for 
constant progress. Ethel Walker stems directly from the English 
Impressionists. Her admiration for Sickert, Steer and Whistler is 
clearly revealed by the earlier paintings (some of them dating from 
the ’nineties). She has continued to work strictly within the Impres- 
sionist terms of reference, though with ever-increasing individuality, 
and her recent portraits, flower-pieces and, particularly, her seascapes 
—at once chalky and shimmering with light and atmosphere—will 
assuredly retain an honoured place in the contribution of an epoch. 

Like Dame Ethel, both the other exhibitors at the Leicester 
Galleries base their pictures directly on the thing seen. One senses 
no hothouse searching for new techniques in the case of Kenneth 
Rowntree, for example. His pictures appear ingenuously lively. 
The linear design is strong and well-considered. The colour is 
bright, clear and applied with great freshness. An apparently effort- 
less brushwork shows nice contrasts between transparency and 
opacity, and when the fashionable soratch is used, it is used with 
the utmost discretion. I ask myself whether a certain obviousness 
in his work would cause it to wear well as a constant companion. 
Perhaps a few more implications and one or two fewer statements 
would strengthen it? What does constitute Mr. Rowntree’s trump- 
card is his ability to see the pictorial possibilities in the most un- 
promising material, and, by a little simplification and forcing of the 
tones, produce a minor revelation. Mr. Thomas Carr’s watercolours 
are less importunate. They are reserved, gentle, filled with a wistful, 
grey-green Celtic twilight, and are a good deal more personal, I feel, 
than many of his oils. 

Messrs. Agnew are showing thirty-five recent acquisitions—as fine 
a dealer’s collection as we have seen for a long time. Among other 
good things are a Rembrandt study-panel, a Matsys portrait of 
Jean Carondelet, an impressive portrait by Fabritius which was 
once owned by G. F. Watts, and a Poussin which is marred only 
by the Madonna’s head itself. Of the two Tintorettos, one is as 
powerful and exciting as the other is dull; of the several Rubenses 
the small panel of A Young Man appealed to me as much as the 
more important “ find,” the Battle of the Amazons, an enthusiastically 
riotous affair, which has been identified with the painting in 
Frederick the Great’s collection. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


ON THE AIR 


“THE programme is running a little late, and the items which 
follow will begin approximately ten minutes later than the adver- 
tised times.” Calmly, almost casually, the announcer in the Third 
Programme, at 10.10 p.m. on Saturday evening, spoke into the 
microphone these devastating and revolutionary words. And it 
was so. How refreshing! Too often have the last hundred bars 
of a symphony been snatched from us to make way for Bing Bingo 
and his Boys or something equally enthralling. Programmes ought 
to run to time, of course. But they cannot always be fitted to the 
procrustean bed of the time-table without grievous mutilation ; and 
the integrity of a work of art is surely more important than a few 
minutes’ delay. Is the tyranny of the clock at last coming to an 
end? 
- * * * 
Denis Constanduros’ Garland of Beards was an entertaining olla 
podrida of fact and fancy on the theme that 
“A well-thatched face is a comely grace 
And a shelter from the cold.” 
But the most interesting thing about it was the device of using a 
kind of recitative (excellently sung by Marjorie Westbury and 
Dennis Arundell) for the narrative which linked together the various 
spoken passages that made up the programme. I am doubtful of 
the success of the experiment. But it was at any rate a commend- 
ably enterprising effort to find some alternative to the usual spoken 
narrative. I liked the way in which the music (by Roy Douglas) 
changed its character as the period advanced, beginning in the idiom 
of Byrd and ending with the accents of jazz. 
* + * * 


“Shop” talk, in my opinion, is among the most interesting talk 
there is. I was confirmed in this view by Progress Report (North, 
Monday), which was devoted to transport. The Blackpool transport- 
manager talked about trams (which, it seems, are not as obsolescent 
as we had been led to suppose); a trade-union official and a bus- 
driver discussed working conditions in the industry; the town 
clerk of Jarrow described the proposed tunnel under the Tyne 
between Jarrow and Wallsend ; a transport official from Hull told 
of the sixteen level crossings in the city; a rubber expert from 
Liverpool had interesting things to say about tyres. Altogether a 
close-packed, lively, enjoyable fifteen minutes, by men who knew 
their jobs and were interested in them. 


* + * * 


Switching on for Professor Stuart Piggott’s talk in The Archeolo- 
gist series on Sunday, I found my ears assailed by an intimidating 
series of grunts, growls and bellowings, which so unnerved me that 
I was unable to take an intelligent interest in the talk uncil it was 
half over. These obscene sounds, it appears, preface each of the 
talks in this series. They are produced by Bronze Age trumpets, 
and have, therefore, some relevance to the subject of the talks 
which they introduce. But I still think it a little unkind to usher in 
the learned people who contribute to this series with such dis- 
tressing sounds. So far from providing a seductive invitation to 
listen to the talks, they seem to me calculated rather to “ excite the 
ribaldry of the irreverent.” In any case, is it really necessary for 
every programme to have its signature tune? 


7 * * * 


The second instalment of Mr. Nevill Coghill’s version of The 
Canterbury Tales confirmed the good impression created by the 
first. ‘There is much to be said both for and against modernising 
Chaucer, but so far as broadcasting is concerned modernisation is 
the only possible course. Mr. Coghill demonstrated this conclu- 
sively when he read, in Chaucerian speech, the description of the 
Knight from The Prologue. It was intelligible enough, but it 
demanded a concentration of the attention that would be an intoler- 
able strain if it had to be kept up for more than a short time. 
Mr. Coghill’s version of The Knight’s Tale I thought admirable. 
Cuts were unavoidable, but they were skilfully made, and the poem 
flowed along easily and comfortably. James McKechnie’s reading 
of the narrative gave it life ; the description of the preparations for 
the tournament, curtailed though it was, I found especially vivid. 

L. C. Lioyp. 


[This feature consists of the best contributed review of the radio 
programmes (not the Third Programme only) of the past week. 
Entries for next week’s column must reach THE SPECTATOR office 
not later than first post on Tuesday, November 26th. Length 
approximately 700 words. Envelopes must be marked “ Radio.”} 
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LETTERS TO 


THE NATIONALISATION OF ELECTRICITY 
$iz,—In “ New Tasks at Westminster,” in your issue of November 15th, 
you say: “In the case of electricity supply not much need be said. 
There is some substance in the argument advanced by the Prime Minister 
in the House on Tuesday that, generation and transmission having been 
very largely brought under national ownership, it is reasonable that 
distribution should go the same way; and distribution is not at present 
so efficient or equitable that many tears need be shed over the change.” 
That, Sir, is an abrupt dismissal of a large and controversial subject by a 
newspaper which is normally scrupulously just and reasonable. May I 
be permitted to answer the charges implied in your comments. In the 
first place, generation is not nationally owned. With one exception, all 
the generating stations are owned and operated by the various supply 
undertakings who sell their output to the Central Electricity Board in 
bulk. Whilst it is true that, with important exceptions, “main trans- 
mission” in the country is owned by the Central Electricity Board, it is 
equally true that the Central Electricity Board is not yet “ nationally ” 
owned. Secondly, as to distribution, may I remind your readers that the 
distribution of coal is to be left in private hands, and that electricity 
is coal in another form. Distribution 1s retail trading, primarily concerned 
with and responsible to consumer need. Why abandon the economic 
experience of the past 50 years in favour of some vague rules of architec- 
tural symmetry ? 

On the question of distribution efficiency, suffice it to say that between 
1922 and 1940 the Supply Undertakings increased supply to domestic 
consumers 15} times and reduced its prices by 75 per cent. During the 
war years, while the cost of living increased by 40 per cent., the price of 
electricity had hardly altered. In the ten years before the war, the industry 
quadrupled its distributing mains, so that at the present time some 
two-thirds of the population have electricity available. The programmes of 
expansion proposed and in hand since the end of the war envisage that 
within the next few years some 95 per cent. of the population will have 
electricity available to them. Are these the signs of inefficient industry? 
Many tears, I suggest, may be shed by the consumers after the change.— 
Yours sincerely, RoBert RENWICK, Chairman. 

Electricity Supply Companies Public 

Relations Committee, S.W.1. 


TORY ELECTION EXPENSES 


Siz,—Mr. Peter Woodard’s letter in your last issue is such a travesty 
of the facts that it is difficult to know where to begin to reply to it. 
I am assured by the chairman of the Buckingham Conservative Association 
that not only has the Association waived the subscription of £100 a year, 
promised by Mr. Woodard at his adoption meeting, but, in addition, 
they gave him a cheque for £100 from the Association funds to reimburse 
some of his personal expenditure ia the division. I should like to point 
out that the figures of £100 a year and half the election expenses, men- 
tioned by Mr. Woodard, represent the largest sums which an Association 
is permitted by the Conservative Party to ask of a candidate for Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, any association which asks for or connives at the payment 
of any higher proportion by a prospective candidate loses the endorse- 
ment of the Conservative Party for that candidature. It is, of course, 
recognised by the Conservative Party that even this very considerable 
advance on previous practice is by no means ideal. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the Conservative Party, both in its constituency 
branches and its central organisation, is now the poor party, and that it 
may not always be possible for every constituency to attain the ideal, 
which is the complete payment of all the candidate’s election and con- 
stituency expenses. 

Your readers may like to know, however, that many constituencies 
have been able, as a result of their recruiting drives, to inform Lord 
Woolton that they are now in a position to pay the full expenses of 
their candidates, and some of these constituencies are by no means the 
most wealthy. We, who have to deal with the question of candidates, 
never cease to impress upon local associations that the goal of the Party 
is to enable any candidate, whatever his upbringing or circumstances, to 
enter Parliament on the Conservative side without fear of financial em- 
barrassment.—Yours faithfuily, J. P. L. Tuomas, 

Vice-Chairman, Conservative Party. 

Conservative and Unionist Central Office, S.W.1. 


HARSH WORDS ON TROLLOPE 


Sir,—Being a devotee of self-education, when I saw that Orley Farm 
was on the programme of the B.B.C., I got down my copy of the three- 
volume Tauchnitz in which edition my father had smuggled the whole 
of Trollope. I had not read Orley Farm; Rachel Ray, given to me to 


THE EDITOR 


read by an enthusiastic elder sister, had been enough in those early days 
when, not under parental guidance, I was reading Fielding and Smollett. 
Thence I passed delightedly into the bright modern world of Meredith, 
Hardy, Gissing, Wells, Conrad and Bennett (with a respectful glance at 
Galsworthy). Later I realised that Trollope wasn’t all Rachelray and 
that he had a good vein in Barset (overworked, perhaps); the political 
episodes, especially that tedious Duke, however, bored me exceedingly 
(a friend has advised me to read Phineas Finn, which my self-educational 
zeal will make me do sometime). But, meanwhile, fairly late in life, I 
had discovered Scott and Dickens, especially Scott, whose vintage quality 
grows with the years. 

Suddenly I find everyone reading Trollope, and I try Framley Parson- 
age and scme others. Certainly he can tell a story and draw an attractive 
girl, but there doesn’t seem to be much of permanent value. And now 
for Orley Farm. Its opening illustrates everything that makes Trollope 
so banal. The feeble literary tag, “a rose by any other name .. .”; the 
piddling humour of the agricultural disclaimer ; the slipshod writing ; 
“ commerce ” occurs three times in the second and third paragraphs; the 
horrible periphrase “ wearers of the long robe” for lawyers. (I suppose 
he would have called fish the Finney Tribe). These are perhaps details; 
but the whole apparatus of narration is disgusting in the extreme. On 
page six he says of Lady Mason, “In the course of a page or two I shall 
beg my readers to allow me to introduce this lady to their acquaintance.” 
Why does the old fool (I don’t know how old he was when he wrote 
Orley Farm) need to ask permission for a description of his principal 
character? He can’t even allude to a heath without saying “ We must 
press its heather with our feet more than once in the course of our 
present task...” And what about this? “ But as I intend that Madeline 
Staveley shall, to many of my readers, be the most interesting personage 
in this story, I must pause to say something of her. I must say something 
of her, and as, with all women, the outward and visible signs of grace 
and beauty are those which are thought of the most, or at any rate spoken 
of the oftenest, I will begin with her exterior attributes. And that the 
muses may assist me in my endeavour, teaching my rough hands to draw 
with some accuracy the delicate lines of female beauty, I now make to 
them my humble but earnest prayer.” What filthy drivel: but I shall 
wade through the three volumes hoping that the tale and some of the 
characters may have made it worth while removing my shoes and stockings. 
—Your obedient servant, PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, 

33 Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 


GERMANY AND CHRISTMAS RATIONS 


S1r,—The B.B.C. has released the news that British soldiers in Germany 
are arranging to give up part of their rations to provide a Christmas treat 
for German children, presumably with the approval of the Army authori- 
ties. Yet civilians in this country are forbidden by the Government to 
make a surrender of any part of their rations in spite of the fact that 
everyone will get an extra ration of sugar and meat in the Christmas period 
and that many have the prospect of turkey and plum-pudding from the 
extra supplies promised. The anomaly is glaring; the reason for the 
anomaly is not far to seek. Soldiers in Germany have seen with their 
own eyzs what semi-starvation for German children means. Members of 
the Government, with the exception of Mr. Hynd, have not seen condi- 
tions in Germany and Austria. Either they have not the imagination 
to picture things as they are, or they are deliberately shutting their eyes 
to what they fear is a morally disturbing and politically inconvenient 
fact. 

Reasons can be adduced for a decision not to allow the British public 
to encroach on their basic rations, But the argument against the voluntary 
surrender of the Christmas bonus is weak. Nor can it be pretended that 
those fortunate enough to get a turkey or a goose for their Christmas 
dinner will suffer in health if they give up their meat ration; rather the 
reverse. By all means let the less fortunate enjoy the extra meat and 
sugar they are to get; it is not to them that an appeal should be addressed, 
but to those who have a surplus. 

But, it will be said, the administrative difficulties will be insuperable. 
A workable plan will need careful planning, but the thing can be done. 
Here is a suggestion: In the December rationing period, those willing 
and able to give up something should reckon up what sugar, sweets and 
meat-coupons they can spare, having regard to the extra 1} pounds of 
sugar and the probability of getting a turkey or other poultry in the 
Christmas week. The coupons that can be spared might be sent to the 
Red Cross or other organisation willing to undertake the work, perhaps 
accompanied with a small cash subscription to cover the cost. The Red 
Cross (or similar organisation) would sort and count the coupons for 
transmission to the Ministry of Food, who would authorise the issue 
of the equivalent amount of sugar, sweets and meat. The Red Cross and 
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other organisations working in Germany and Austria would be respon- 
sible for arranging the distribution. It is not suggested that a Christmas 
treat for German children will go any way to solve the food-problem. 
But as a gesture of good will and an act of faith it may be a turning 
point in policy. If, as Mr. Churchill has said, the time has come for “a 
blessed act of oblivion by the victors towards the vanquished,” here is the 
opportunity for a beginning.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY BRACKEN. 
Larchfield, Churt, Surrey. 


INJUSTICE TO BEVIN BOYS 


Sir,—There is, these days, much public concern over the retention of 
German prisoners of war in this country, and the undesirability of 
employing forced labour is usually expressed when this matter is dis- 
cussed. Most people do agree that such labour should be dispensed 
with and the P.o.W.s repatriated. To men employed in coal mining 
under the Bevin Scheme there is bitter irony in this. Is not there a mis- 
direction of public sentiment which is stirred to protest against injustice 
to P.o.W.s and yet condones the forcible employment of our own nationais 
for an indefinite period in the pits? 

The facts are that the “ Bevin Boys ” are allotted Army demobilisation 
group numbers—the slowest demobilisation of all, and about to be slowed 
still further. They, however, unlike the Army, are not given reinstate- 
ment guarantee regarding their former employment. I myself, after more 
than three years’ service in the pits and in my thirty-third year, can 
hope, but only hope, to be released in June, 1947. There are thousands 
of younger men in worse plight. Nothing is heard of educational or 
rehabilitation schemes for them, though I believe they do exist but only 
on paper. 

The Bevin scheme is the most cynical, ruthless encroachment yet made 
on human liberties in this country, and is nothing less than an attempt 
to force men into coal-mining for life against their will. The public 
would do well to press for its abandonment now and ensure that it is 
unsuccessful in this aim. Otherwise, a most dangerous precedent will 
have been created.—Yours faithfully, W. B. McALLISTER. 

5 Grampian Street, Sandyhills, Glasgow, E.2 


PAMPHLET SUPPRESSION 


S1r,—I am sure that many teachers of current affairs were as delighted 
as myself when it was announced about a year ago that A.B.C.A. would 
be continued. Since then the civilian successor of A.B.C.A.—‘“ The 
Bureau of Current Affairs”—has not only maintained but improved 
the high standard of A.B.C.A. Above all, their regular pamphlets on 
topical subjects seem to me masterpieces of objectivity, brevity and 
presentation. It is thus not surprising that many teachers have made 
use of these admirable pamphlets. I was therefore more than astonished 
when I was informed that two of the recent pamphlets have been sup- 
pressed by the War Office, who are normally bulk subscribers of these 
publications. The two pamphlets in question were Conflict Over Palestine 
and Control of the Press. I cannot possibly claim to be a specialist on 
either subject, but I have read and re-read these two pamphlets. They 
seemed to me an unbiased and colourful presentation of facts, and I have 
used them without hesitation. 

Far be it from me to suggest that the action of the War Office was 
unjustified. But it would be of the greatest possible help to us teachers 
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if in cases like this the War Office could publicly state the reasons for 
suppression, so that teachers might also stop using material which js 
considered harmful by official authorities. As long as conscription re- 
mains, a close co-operation between school and Service authorities seems 
to me essential if we really want to produce citizens of the world. The 
incident quoted above indicates that this is far from being the case— 
Yours faithfully, PETER F. WIENER. 
Stowe, Buckingham 


THE BIRTH-RATE IN CANADA 


S1r,—In his remarks (November 15th) on the fecundity of the French 
Canadians, Janus says that the example he quotes reaches him “from a 
perfectly reliable source.” No one who is familiar with the Province of 
Quebec will doubt his statement. Families of fifteen or twenty are not at 
all unusual among the French-speaking population there. They have 
apparently little choice in the matter. When a French Canadian 
acquaintance bemoaned the advent of his seventeenth child, which he could 
ill afford, I made the obvious comment. He replied, not bitterly, but as 
a matter of course, that the Church in Quebec forbade family limitation, 
even by abstinence, and that the clergy visited their parishioners yearly 
to make sure that this ordinance was being obeyed. A _ highly-placed 
Jesuit once told me (not knowing at the time that I was not of his 
persuasion) that the ambition of the Church was “a Canada French- 
speaking and Catholic from coast to coast.”—Yours, etc., VERITAS. 


“ JOURNEY DOWN A BLIND ALLEY” 


S1r,—Lady Spears (Miss Mary Borden) has with the greatest courtesy 
challenged my own accuracy in assailing hers. She cites the Chief of 
Staff of the 1st Free French Division (in 1945) as her authority - for 
saying that there was only one, as opposed to two, Free French brigades 
in the Syrian campaign of 1941. I cite myself, as liaison officer to 
General Legentilhomme until after the fall of Damascus. I repeat, there 
were two brigades, described as “light brigades,” each of one European 
and two coloured battalions : one under Casou (Lady Spears’ book), 
Casoux (Lady Spears’ letter), Casaud (my review); the other under 
Genin, who was killed at Sheikh Miskine. 

On the responsibility for launching the Free French against Vichy and 
on the possibility or otherwise of undertaking the campaign without them, 
Lady Spears and I might wrangle for weeks. Lord Wavell’s despatch, 
published on July 3rd last, sets out some of the considerations (and 
incidentally confirms the Free French Forces at six battalions). I entirely 
agree with her that “no one wh» was concerned in that horrid campaign 
will deny that the bitterness of the Vichy Forces was concentrated against 
their own compatriots.” I found myself fighting against the very battalion 
to which I had been attached in Damascus in 1937-8, and met former 
friends of that time among our prisoners ; two others were on our side. 
Our joint meeting was one of the unhappiest moments of my life.—Yours 
truly, BERNARD FERGUSSON. 

Combined Operations Headquarters, 

1-3 Princes Gate, Kensington, S.W. 7. 


FIRST-CLASS TRAVEL 


S1r,—The L.M.S. railway, who sold me a first-class ticket from Stockport 
to London, but failed to provide me with a first-class seat (only 27 such 
seats were on the train), has now, after five weeks’ delay, agreed to 
refund the difference between first and third. I thought your readers 
might be glad to know this. It may be that claims of this sort will stir 
the railways into more strenuous efforts to fulfil their contracts.—Yours, 
etc., J. L. Hopson. 
Savile Club, W.1. 


GERMANY’S EXPORT TRADE 


S1r,—It greatly distresses me to think that every time Sir Stafford Cripps 
gets into bed he puts his toes through a hole in the sheet. May I suggest 
that, so as to be repaid for the £80,000,000 a year which we are spending 
on food for Germany, we send her some raw cotton and ask her to make 
it into sheets and clothes for us? Many other countries in Europe are 
also desperately short of clothing and are indignant that we have destroyed 
Germany’s export trade. It is time we got the idle hands and idle 
looms in Germany back to work so as to encourage exports to pay for 
the food and raw material which Germany needs.—Yours faithfully, 
2 Lexden Road, Colchester, Essex M. E. LAMPaRD. 


TEACHING RELIGION 
Sir,—Many of those who are interested in education will have found 
food for thought in Mr. A. Victor Murray’s article. There is one point, 
however, which he seems to ignore, and which is not without importance. 
Many of the young people of to-day who have little interest in religion 
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will agree that what “ put them off ” in their schooldays was the dogmatic 
teaching of Christianity as the only possible explanation of the facts of 
life. If some attempt were made in our schools to give pupils an under- 
standing of the various great religions of the world, as various efforts 
of man to reach truth, it is possible that interest in religion might revive. 
If the sole effect of the Education Act of 1944 is to make the teaching 
of dogmatic Christianity obligatory, the sole result will be to make children 
more and more sceptical as they learn that other views of life are possible. 
—Yours faithfully, JOHN ROWLAND. 
16 The Close, Radlett, Herts. 


$1R,—May I be allowed to correct a slip that crept into my article on this 

subject? It is, of course, the Institute of Christien Education that is 

concerned with this matter and not the Institute of Education (University 

of London).—Yours faithfully, A. VICTOR MURRAY. 
Cheshunt College, Cambridge. 


THE SMALL EMPLOYER 


SirR,—As a Liberal with Left-wing sympathies I give my support to many 
of the things that the present Government do, and propose to do. The 
very Vigorous opposition to all forms of private enterprise by Labour 
leaders, however, leaves me not a little perplexed. To put it briefly, my 
problem is this : A small shopkeeper, or other small employer, earns, say, 
seven pounds a week. A skilled workman earns a similar amount. The 
former is condemned on Labour platforms as being against the best 
interests of the community, whereas the latter is praised as a good citizen. 
Would any of your readers be good enough to explain the principles on 
which such judgements are based?—Yours sincerely, 

33 Weetwood Lane, Headingley, Leeds 6. ALAN BISSINGTON. 


AUTHORSHIP OF AN EPIGRAM 


Sirn,—Dr. Martyn Sanders, in his letter published in last week’s 
The Spectator, wrongly attributes the verse: “ How odd—Of God—To 
choose—The Jews,” to Monsignor Ronald Knox. Its author is Mr 
W. N. Ewer, as Dr. Sanders could have discovered for himself by 
teferring to The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations —Yours faithfully, 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. St. JOHN ERVINE. 


JAMES HURNARD 


$ir,—Mr. Vulliamy will, I am sure, be sorry to have misled your readers. 
He substitutes apprehensive for appreciative in Hurnard’s line: ‘ Which 
her acute appreciative mind,” and then complains that it is prose. What 
verse could stand up to such treatment?—Yours faithfully, 

Swan House, Chiswick Mall, W. 4. G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. 


A NUMERICAL SLIP 


Sir,—I must apolegise that owing to a typing error in the draft of my 
article in your issue of November 15th, the figure giving the appropriation 
for scientific purposes from the Soviet budget for 1946 was given at five 
million roubles. This should, of course, have been five thousand million 
roubles. 
Please accept my apologies for the inconvenience caused.—Yours truly, 
RICHARD CHANCELLOR. 


A SHORTER BIRTH CERTIFICATE 


Sir,—I refer to the second paragraph of your Notebook in The Spectatcr 
of November 8th. You may be interested to know that provision exists 
in Scotland for the issue of an abbreviated birth certificate from which 
all particulars of parentage and illegitimacy are omitted. That provision 
is contained in Section 4 of the Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages 
(Scotland) (Amendment) Act, 1934, and the relative regulations are known 
as the Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages Regulations (Scot- 
land) 1934 (S.R. and O. 1934, No. 983, p. 166). The form of abbreviated 
certificate is set out in the schedule to those regulations.—Yours sincerely, 
22 Forbes Road, Edinburgh ALEX THOMSON. 


CANINE INTELLIGENCE 


Sik,—The note on sheepdogs by Sir William Beach Thomas in The 
Spectator of November 15th recalls the intelligent behaviour of these 
dogs at sea which might be emulated by some human passengers. My 
father farmed for seven years on Maria Island, off the east coast of 
Tasmania, and often had to take his sheepdogs in a whaleboat across a 
sometimes rough passage. The dogs were as liable to sea-sickness as 
human beings, but if they were put in bags they escaped it. When they 
came on to the boat the dogs would at once dispose themselves to be 
put in their sea-bags.—Yours very truly, THOMAS DUNBABIN. 
Australia House, London. 


COUNTRY LIFE 

A vERY good observer of objects of natural history spending a day in 
London stopped for a moment as she came out of Bond Street into 
Oxford Street. Before her astonished eyes a large yellow dragon-fly flew 
slowly to and fro, as if uncertain which way to turn. This was in the 
last week of October and is no isolated example of the appearance of this 
unexpected denizen of central London. A week or so earlier the appearance 
of several other dragon-flies in equally surprising places had been recorded, 
for example, in The Times. I suppose that the extra amount of still 
water provided by pools in bombed sites has proved a breeding-ground; 
but these voracious flies must have come from eggs laid there by flies 
that must have flown in from considerable distances. London naturalists 
ought to search these waters to discover the grubs that have bred 
in them. London becomes in many ways a happy hunting-ground for 
naturalists, whether their interests are botanical, ornithological or, it now 
seems, entomological. Among the places especially glorious with wild 
flowers were Buckingham Palace Gardens, at one time purple with rose- 
bay. It is not altogether unlikely that the lake there is a breeding-ground 
for dragon-fly. 


Urban Parasites 

Though we are continually being surprised by the plants and creatures 
seen in London, such as Canadian ragwort and black redstarts and libel- 
lulae, there are some common things that cannot live, much less flourish, 
in the town. The most surprising, perhaps, js lichen, which, of whatever 
sort, is killed by smoke, and attempts to raise even the commonest 
butterflies in the Parks—Battersea Park, for example—were altogether 
defeated by the hosts of parasites. In respect of the parasites, I have 
more than once been astonished to see quantities of parasitic hover-flies 
among the dahlias in the garden by Charing Cross. How do they breed 
in such a neighbourhood, from which the bees they mimic are almost 
wholly absent? An expert gardener in the East End of London told me he 
failed to persuade forget-me-nots to flourish, though I fancy others have 
succeeded. Contrarywise I never saw lilies of the valley do better than 
in a small and nearly sunless garden in Chelsea. In regard to trees, 
London may seem “a plane tale” to many, and that tree is the London 
tree par excellence; but in Battersea Park grow trees that flower more 
freely there than elsewhere; and the catalpa in that lovely park, as in 
Gray’s Inn Gardens, grows exceptionally well and blossoms well. It is 
surprising how rarely it is found in country-house gardens. 


River Protection 


I see that objections are being raised to one, at any rate, of the new 
satellite towns by river conservators, who fear for the purity of the waters. 
They are very likely justified; and as they speak on behalf of London’s 
water-drinkers they have a large public to protect. Their protests, neverthe- 
less, will sound a little hypocritical to those who dwell in the neighbourhood 
of the Lea, which has been almost the chief source of London water since 
that great and self-sacrificing engineer, Sir Hugh Myddleton, made his 
New River for the supply of the Islington Reservoir in the 17th century. 
The fish, crustacea and, it seems probable, some of the lower forms of 
life have been wiped out by pollution whose source is known; and yet 
little has been attempted, and much less done, in the river’s defence, 
in spite of continuing protests by both local councils and individuals. 
The upper reaches of the Lea have gone the way of the Gade; and there 
can be no inherent reason why they should not hold as many fish—chief 
tests of a river’s purity—as, say, the Ver and the Mimran. The lack 
of fish has, of course, also banished some of the most attractive birds, 
including the kingfishers, that a few y~ars ago peculiarly delighted in the 
Upper Lea. 


In My Garden 


It is often asked which flowering bushes are best for a very small garden. 
I would claim a special place for Berberis Wilsonae, if only for its mass 
of red berries which—in my experience—the birds wholly neglect. The 
whole tribe of barberries is perhaps less popular than it should be, though 
the purple-leaved Thunbergia, it is said, far exceeds all other shrubs in 
popularity in the United States. They make the most beautiful of all 
hedges by reason of their berries, though the two sorts especially 
recommended in the books, Darwinii and its cousin Stenophylla, carry 
dark berries. A barberry hedge has the advantage of avoiding the stiff 
hard lines almost necessary to the yew, and the roots are not greedy like 
yew roots, which will rob any bed of the proper fertility. For charm of 
habit, none is more pleasing than Henrii. A hedge should be a thing 
of beauty in itself, not only a screen or background; and the barberries are 
at their best when flowers are at their worst. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Gesta Dei per Francos 


Péguy and Les Cahiers de la Quinzaine. By Danie! Halévy, trans- 
lated by Ruth Bethell. (Denis Dobson. 12s. 6d.) 

THeRE are authors and men who are so deeply national that their 
peculiar genius and appeal is like some kinds of wine; it doesn’t 
travel. Yet their representative character imposes itself even on the 
foreigner who, with respectful interest, tries to see what it is in the 
symbolic figure that makes him important to his own countrymen. 
Dr. Johnson is such an Englishman ; Charles Péguy such a French- 
man. Péguy is little known in England, and it is unlikely that he 
will ever be well known as a writer here. A great deal of what he 
wrote is only intelligible in an historical context that few can be 
bothered to master, and what is, in some ways, his most important 
work, his poetry, is only occasionally exciting to the English reader. 
Yet Péguy is a great figure in modern French intellectual history, 
even if only at times a great writer. He stood for much that the 
French continue to value in their own tradition, even if their admira- 
tion for it has a marked flavour of hankering after a past now gone 
forever. In the darkest days of 1940 it was Péguy who, for the 
shattered French people, or at any rate for many of their intellectual 
leaders and would-be leaders, seemed to have most that was relevant 
to say. For Péguy had attempted a synthesis of the two separate 
and conflicting streams of tradition, Christianity and “ the Republic.” 
He had protested, when the Third Republic seemed solid and secure, 
against “facility,” against easy optimism, against the declension of 
“mystique” into “politique.” He had both prophesied of the 
evil days to come and recalled a happier and nobler past, the past 
when the Republic was an ideal, the past of Jeanne d’Arc. 

It was in the summer and autumn of 1940 that M. Daniel Halévy 
revised and expanded his earlier books on Péguy. He had known 
him well ; he had been a contributor to the Cahiers ; he had, indeed, 
been offered by Péguy the honour and the burden of editing them. 
One of his best books, Apologie pour notre Passé, had provoked, 
in reply, one of Péguy’s best books, Notre Jeunzsse. And the mark 
of Péguy was evident in such later books of M. Halévy’s as La 
République des Comités. From the point of view of the English 
reader, this close association of author and subject has its drawbacks. 
M. Halévy is so soaked in the history of his own times, in the feuds, 
clans, scandals, personalities of the Latin Quarter, so full of names, 
once full of meaning, now barely even names, that even a fairly 
competent reader finds himself held up from time to time. Some 
editorial assistance for the English reader was surely called for 
when it was a case of introducing a practically unknown figure to 
a new public? 

But Péguy’s character was too robust, too coherent and impressive 
for a book of this kind to be a failure, even were M. Halévy not a 
skilled writer—and he is a very skilled writer. For it is the 
character that tells and told. Péguy was a French type much 
commoner than we usually realise; he was a Puritan, a righteous 
man who was at times a self-righteous man. He recalls Proudhon 
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very obviously (and must have recalled him to the author of La 


Jeunesse de Proudhon). Proudhon had the same moral intolerance, 
the same nostalgia for the simple, honest, laborious, traditional life 
of the working-class suburbs of Besangon as Péguy had for the 
working-class suburbs of Orleans. There were differences, of course. 
For most of his life Proudhon was a celebrity or at least a notoriety ; 
Péguy at most was a crank among other cranks of the Left bank. 
Péguy, despite his revolt against “I’Université,” was the product 
of the best formal education France could give; Proudhon had 
some of the virtues and more of the faults of the self-educated man. 
But what apparently divided them was what really united them. 
Each had been bitterly disillusioned ; Proudhon by the Church, 
Péguy by the Republic. By the time Péguy came to manhood “the 
University ” was the real established Church, but its dignitaries were 
successfully making the best of both worlds ; they were well-paid 
and comfortable marcyrs. And the complacent impertinence of a 
“gros prébendaire”’ like Lavisse infuriated Péguy, as the smugness 
of cardinals infuriated Proudhon. Each found the self-satisfaction 
of the successful of this world infuriating, at any tate when it was 
combined with an air of moral superiority. So Péguy, like Proudhon, 
had more enemies on his own side than he had in the ranks of 
those formally opposed to him. And his famous series, Les Cahiers 
de la Quinzaine, was a sword never put back in the scabbard as 
long as there were bogus heroes, martyrs, saints to stick it into. 
Of course, Péguy was often unjust. He was (on the whole) unjust 
to Jaurés ; he was, less certainly, unjust to Romain Rolland. An 
anarchist, he could not accept the contagion of the world’s slow 
stain that all active politicians have to endure. By 1914 the Cahiers 
were on the rocks. Had Péguy lived, he must have tried a new 
line of attack. But he died in the Battle of the Marne, died as a 
bitterly critical Republican, a highly insubordinate Catholic, and it 
was only years afterwards that France realised she had lost a great 
man. He was not always great ; sometimes he was a little too like 
Jules Vallés ; sometimes he was too repetitive and pessimistic like 
Bernanos, But his posthumous fame and literary canonisation were 
fully deserved, as M. Halévy makes plain in this act of piety that 
is also an excellent literary essay. It deserved better translation, for 
although great pains have obviously been taken (except in the matter 
of spelling), the flavour of the French and even its meaning is too 


often lost. D. W. Broan. 
W. H. Hudson 
W.H. Hudson. The Vision of Earth. By Robert Hamilton. (Dent. 10s.6d.) 


LIKE a cloud the size of a man’s hand, there is appearing on the 
literary horizon a tendency to depreciate the work of W. H. Hudson. 
The reason is not so very far to seek, and Mr. Hamilton gives us 
a clue when he says that Hudson’s gifts as a naturalist were largely 
aesthetic. Today analysis counts for more than appreciation and 
the demand is only for facts. It is noteworthy, for instance, that 
there is a considerable revival of interest in Gilbert White, whose 
strict observations strictly recorded are very much to our present 
liking. 

But if Hudson should suffer any sort of decline it will be no 
more than temporary, and in any case it will not extend beyond the 
short-sighted adherents of the newest fashion. Hudson stands secure, 
for the simple reason that his limitations as a naturalist (if such 
they be) scarcely affect his greatness as a writer. He said of him- 
self that his “credentials are those of a field naturalist who has 
observed men: all their actions and their mentality.” And the best 
of his books are those in which, from the varied experience of a 
long and happy life, he set down these observations, whether of 
man, bird, beast or flower, in a prose so transparent that we seem 
to be in the presence of Hudson himself. Adherents to the present 
fashion of depreciation are therefore inflicting their own punishment 
by depriving themselves of contact with one of the richest, liveliest, 
and so most paradoxical, minds of our time. 

Indeed, the time is ripe for a new assessment of Hudson’s life 
and work. (Morley Roberts’s Portrait was too intimately conceived 
to allow of a proper perspective.) But whether Mr. Hamilton’s is 
quite the assessment we are awaiting I am not sure. That it is short 
is not against it, for all is pertinent and exceedingly well-informed. 
It surveys, briefly but to the point, the whole of Hudson’s work, 
probing cunningly into the causes for his success or failure, and it 
attempts an analysis of that philosophy which permeated every 
book and attained its fullest (though stil] incomplete) expression in 
A Hind in Richmond Park. It divides Hudson’s work into the 
romances, the essays and the autobiography, and it gives convincing 
reasons why he should have put the best of himself into the essays— 
such books, for instance, as Hampshire Days, A Shepherd’s Life and 
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thirty literary journals. Among the contributors are: H. E. Bates, 

W William Sansom, Walter Allen, Henry Reed, Cecil Day Lewis, 
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A. P. Herbert 
A witty and informative contribution to Methuen’s Bridgeheads 
series, edited by Dorothy L. Sayers and M. St. Clare Byme. 


“As an exposition of parliamentary procedure it is far more 
amusing, and infinitely more lucid, than Erskine May.” Daily 
6s. 


FIELD ARCHAEOLOGY 
R. j. C. Atkinson 


A simple introduction to the principles and practice of out-of- 
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The Book of a Naturalist. Hudson, like Jefferies, did not possess 
enough of the mythopaeic faculty to excel in fiction; and although 
Green Mansions is possibly the book by which he is best known, 
the fact remains that by far the most compelling of his fiction is his 
short stories, which, after all, are mainly incidents, however dramatic, 
remembered from his own packed and varied life. 

This parallel with Jefferies, unnoticed by Mr. Hamilton, might 
well have been extended. Even Hudson’s avowal of himself as a 
naturalist who was also an observer of man is but a duplicate of 
Jefferies’s “I am a student of nature and of human nature.” Like 
Jefferies, too, whose Wiltshire essays were written in exile in London 
and Surrey, Hudson wrote most glowingly of the country from 
the dusty confines of Bayswater. Both were concerned to pass on 
for the enjoyment of others their own mental and spiritual and 
physical pleasure in the English rural scene, and it is to their work, 
more than to anybody else’s, that we owe the growing, lively satis- 
faction which, in England above all other countries, governs the 
ordinary man’s pride in and care for his dwindling heritage. It 
simply is not true, as Mr. Hamilton contends, that to Hudson must 
go the praise for making us “conscious of nature.” That was 
already done by Jefferies, whose last book, it is worth remembering, 
was published the year after Hudson’s first (1885); and it is even 
doubtful whether, without Jefferies’s pioneering efforts, Hudson 
would have discovered himself in his essays, or, having done so, 
would have gained the popularity he did. C. HENRY WARREN. 


New Poetry 


The Lamp. By Richard Church. (Dent. 6s.) 
The Soldier. By Conrad Aiken. (Editions Poetry, London. 4s. 6d.) 
Lords of Life. An Anthology of Animal Poetry by Derek Gilpin Barnes. 

(Rich and Cowan. 15s.) 
Desert Wells. By Dorothy Wellesley. (Michael Joseph. 6s.) 
“THe LAMP” is a strange poem. It is a simple story akout a young 
girl, the daughter of a French professor, during the German occu- 
pation of France. It is a love story, and the emotional narrative 
is as simply unfolded as the narrative of events. There is a trans- 
lucence, a pellucid quality, in the poem which reflects extraordinarily 
sensitively the summer landscape of the countryside round Fontaine- 
bleau—Corot’s country of trees and meadows and slow canals: 

“ This was the country where Corct painted, watching the willows 

Day after day in the summer haze, while the dragon-flies 

Darted about his easel, stabbing his visiou 

With blue bolts of light.” 
But at the core of the story lies a mystery which 1s handled by the 
poet with such poetic restraint, such perceptive and delicate re- 
straint, that a final dénouement is avoided and the poem with this 
unresolved mystery at its heart is haunting and moving to the end. 

The verse is varied from section to section, and moves freely 

as good narrative should do. Not only is the story enjoyable and 


readable in itself, but the quality of the poetry is remarkably well 
sustained throughout and in the lyrical passages is at its best. The 
sections of comment tend to break the fine line of development 
in the story ; and the passages describing the young German lieu- 
tenant are particular examples. 


In these the poet has attempted 
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to imitate—-by rhythm and language—the harsh dehumanised, 
mechanical Nazi element, but the method is too obvious and crude 
to combine poetically with the rest of the poem, which is subtle 
and gentle. The dramatic intention (the deliberate contrast) is 
clear, but the character of the lieutenant is already apparent, and, 
to this reader at least, the effect was damaging to the poem as a 
whole. And it is a poem, incomparably the finest Mr. Church has 
written, which should take its place in English narrative poetry. 

The same cannot be said of Mr. Aiken’s new poem, “ The Soldier.” 
It is a longish poem in six episodes, mostly reminiscent in style 
and content of Whitman and Eliot. It is evidently intended as the 
Unknown Soldier’s Microcosm of War. But nothing is said here 
which has not been said better before. It 1s not even a restatement 
of old truths. Names—high-sounding names like Concord, Valley 
Forge, the Wilderness Antietam, Gettysburg, Shiloh—are freely 
used, but used without magic as mere formulae. The use of sound 
generally is crude and clumsy and the rhythmic line ineffective, 
Nor is the poem helped by the very poor setting of the verse, which 
makes it impossible at times to tell whether a line has overrun or 
whether a new line is intended. 

Lords of Life is, as anthologies go, expensive but quite good. It 
is an anthology of poems about animals, but avoids most of the 
obvious pitfalls of sentimentality and anthropomorphism—though 
this restraint breaks down badly in the section on cats and dogs, in 
which are included some deplorable verses. D. H. Lawrence, 
W. H. Davies, Roy Campbell and Dorothy Wellesley are particu- 
larly well represented ; others, such as W. J. Turner, with poems 
like India and The Tiger, are not represented at all. But on the 
whole, for those who like the subject, the anthology is well designed 
and discriminating in selection. 

I am not sure that there is any poem in Desert Wells—Dorothy 
Wellesley’s new book—quite so good as her Moths (included in the 
above anthology). But everything she writes springs from a genuine 
poetic impulse. It is not mere versifying. There is a lyric quality 
which gives to all her poems, even when they are mere scraps, a 
magic and power which are lacking in the work of many better- 
advertised poets. The following slight poem may give some idea to 
the reader of the character of her poetry: 

“Far have I travelled in lands where the wild barley, 

The wild corn, 

And the wild briar the colour of fire 

Bedizen the desert wells. There the light bubbles early, 

Bells like spring water the sky filling ; 

Strangely I heard them babble, water and bells, 

In che waste, in the desert, far in the desert forlorn, 

Water like music, music like water welling.” 
This book should make many peop.. realise that in Dorothy 
Wellesley we have a poet too much neglected. 

SHEILA SHANNON. 


Authentic Underground 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


“T KICKED and kicked until the parachute opened completely, and 
sailed down the cold and brilliant night.” . . . “In the corner, the 
woman with the babies looked on with a smile. Had she done it 
on purpose ? Had she understood ? I smiled back, but I couldn’t 
help wondering what was in her parcels. You become like that.” ... 
“We listened to the messages: ‘Cream cheeses are rarely sold’ 
What did this mean? The message was distorted.” ... “ Jean 
and I stood together at the common grave of our friends. A small 
cross had been erected in the middle, covered with blue, white and 
red ribbon. Burnt helmets and shattered arms lay on top.”... 
“Si, senorita, Usted est en Espafia.” Now where has one rea 
that before ? Over the last five years a spate of underground novels 
and thrillers has kept the reader awake at night; excellent stories, 
defying one to leave them unfinished, prickling the spine with 
excitement, flicking a nerve of horror here, touching a spring of 
pathos there, lighting up entertainingly a local custom, a freak 
landscape, presenting a sequence of violent and economically nar- 
rated action. H. E. Bates, Kay Boyle, Helen MacInnes, Martha 
Albrand, the Teilhets. . . . 

Put the latest specimen down, and open Moondrop to Gascony, 
the record of the twenty-year-old girl agent known as Paulette, who 
parachuted into the Landes a few months before D-Day to become 
a courier and London liaison to the local Resistance. Open any- 
where, at random, and the doors of the super-cinema world of 
Occupied European thrillers swing to behind you ; you are back in 
real life, pedalling a rustv bicycle along an endless Route Nationale, 


Moondrop to Gascony. By Anne-Marie Walters. 
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Sir Pelham Warner’s 


LORD’S 


1787-1945 


The history of Lord’s, the M.C.C., and, 
indeed, of cricket from the opening of 
the original ground by Thomas Lord, in 
1787, down to the end of the 1945 
season, with accounts of the memorable 
matches played, and with appraisal, 
reminiscences and anecdotes of the men 
who took part in them. Excellently 
illustrated with fifty-one pages of mono- 
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Now Ready 


LOVE OF LIFE and other Stories 10/6 
By Jack London. With an introduction by George Orwell. 


Few writers have reached a more numerous world-wide public than Jack London. Un- 


doubtedly some of his best work is to be found in his short stories, a selection of which is 
bow presented to a new generation. 


EXPLORING NATURE WITH A CAMERA 10/6 
By E. G. Neal. Illustrated. 


Mr. Neal covers most of the aspects of nature photography that are possible withon*® 


specialised equipment, be it bird, beast, fish, insect or plant,.and provides much useful 
advice to help the keen amateur. 


Coming in December 
ON TRUST FOR THE NATION 25/- 


By Clough Williams-Ellis. Illustrated in colour and mono- 
chrome by Barbara Jones, and by over a hundred photographs. 
The author takes us, in his vivid, imaginative style, through the length and breadth of 


England and Wales, and shows us what the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
and Natural Beauty holds and preserves for us. 


VUILLARD—HIS LIFE AND WORK _25/- 
By Claude Roger Marx. 

Translated from the French by Edmund B. d’ Auvergne. 

The first author'tative biography and critical estimate of the work of one of the leading 


artists of our century. Written by a well-known French critic who was a lifelong friend 
of the artist. Six plates in colour; 130 in monochrome. 


THE ART OF THE FRENCH BOOK 50/- 
from early manuscripts to the present time. 


Introduction by Philip James, Director of Arts Council of G.B. 


Traces the history of French book production from %th-century manuscripts to books 
iliustrated by Picasso, Matisse and Braque. Brief chapters on the significance and 
artistic achieveroent of each period are followed by numerous examples tn black-and-white 
and fall colour of the most famous examples of written and printed booka. 


FRENCH TAPESTRY 35/- 
Traces the history of French weaving down to the presen 
This is a beautifully produced book with first-rate iMustrations of tapestries, a number ol 


them as full-colour folding plates. 


PAUL ELEK, 38 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON 
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FAITHLESS 
MIRROR 


The theme of this unusual story 
is a young girl’s self-effacing 
devotion to her brother and her 
gradual escape, through stress 
of conflict, to find a life, a 
personality and a love of her 
own. The Ottawa background 
adds interest, amusement 
and colour. 
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A Brief History of the United New Edition with Appendix 
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with a mind partly on the messages (scribbled on toilet paper) tucked 
in one pocket, partly on the problem of where to get a new tooth- 
brush ; or drinking “café Petain” at the buffer de la gare, having 
refrained from ordering anything more solid because it is such a 
common mistake to order something which has not been avail- 
able for years ; or hating geese and getting to like cows and to adapt 
oneself to rural sanitation. And it is still real life when the theme 
shifts from the small change of a courier’s daily duties to a drama 
no less hair-raising than that of the commercial thrillers ; the hands 
of the Gestapo agent hesitating over the fatally incriminating parcels, 
the wait in the darkness for the Halifax bringing a new consignment 
of arms, the battle of the Maquis, one to fifteen, in the hills by 
Castelnau. 

A documentary, then; at the least, a personal document com- 
pletely and often painfully authentic. But to be accurately docu- 
mentary is not everything, even when the story covers matter so 
intrinsically exciting and important as this. The discriminating eye 
is needed, and the gift of recollecting emotion, and other things, in 
tranquillity ; and for choice, behind the seeing eye and the selective 
and interpreting memory, a personality in itself worthy of record. 
Miss Walters (but one thinks of her, inevitably, as Paulette) has all 
these things. Her writing has no literary pretensions, which does 
not prevent it from having literary quality, a Gallic sharpness of 
outline and directness of expression. The character which emerges 
from her story is the more interesting in that she herself takes so 
little interest in it. She notes an occasional relevant psychological 
point—one’s attitude to death, one’s capacity for playing a part— 
but she is almost entirely unselfconscious—a genuine objectivity 
equally far from good-form self-depreciation and from the inarticu- 
lateness of the crudely extrovert. One infers a personal courage the 
more impressive because it is cold-blooded, long-continued, and 
not armoured by that lack of imagination which protects the insensi- 
tive. One infers a warm and sympathetic nature, a magnificent sense 
of humour, a zest for life. One notes, by direct evidence, a shrewd 
wit and a clear judgement. And one wonders what ordinary peace- 
time life will make, is making, of these gifts. 

Evidently some of Paulette’s surviving comrades of the Maquis 
must be finding the return to the ordinary extremely trying, even 
tragically impossible. What does peace hold for the boy of nineteen 
who, as a “double agent,” joined the Gestapo and had to watch, 
without self-betrayal, his best friend dragged off to diabolical torture ? 
And what about that delightfully drawn character Jean-Claude, 
Paulette’s fellow-agent, who was always dirty, generally rude, some- 
times angelic, a complete egotist and a superlative dynamiter ? The 
current troubles and divisions in France take on new reality as one 
reads this story ; and not the least of the benefits which it bestows 
is a quickening of sympathy for this second motherland of all civilised 
men. The author herself does not deal with these wider implica- 
tions. She tells her story straightforwardly from the first tragically 
abortive mission to her final departure over the Pyrenees (in a pair 
of borrowed sandshoes four sizes too large and an uncomfortably 
tight skirt) with despatches for London ; we leave her safely across 
the Spanish border, mourning the end of the “ gay and uncomfort- 
able life of the Maquis,” but ready for the next job. And about her, 
at all events, we feel no misgivings whatever. Honor CROOME. 





“ At family dinners where the common household bread 
is used, it should never be cut less than an inch and a 
half thick. There is nothing more plebeian than thin 
bread at dinner. NEVER use your knife to convey 
your food to your mouth, it is glaringly vulgar.” 


from 
Hints on Etiquette 


The prettiest and most amusing book 
for this Christmas. A replica of an 
1836 guide to “ the usages of society.” 
The coloured illustrations and cover 


by BRIAN ROBB have been added. 


5/- net. 


TURNSTILE PRESS 
10, Great Turnstile, W.C.1 
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The Spiritual Legacy of Puritanism 


The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience. By G. F., 


Nuttall. (Basil Blackwell. 15s.) 

MEN are still apt to judge Puritanism by the negations and cultural 
limitations of its latter-day representatives. The contribution of the 
Puritan revolution to our civil liberties and to our British concep- 
tion and practice of democracy canno~ indeed be ignored, but it is 
often discounted. Its contribution to spiritual freedom and insight 
is even less adequately appreciated. Anyone who still supposes the 
Puritans to have been either narrow-minded bigots or canting 
hypocrites should read Dr. Nuttall’s masterly study of The Holy 
Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience. He may then begin to 
realise the richness of our Puritan inheritance. 

An essential feature of the spiritual ferment through which 
England passed in the days of the Civil War and the Commonwealth 
was a revived interest in the work of the Holy Spirit in the hearts 
of men. But to assert the contemporary inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit raises many questions. How is the witness of the Spirit 
related to the Word of God in the Scriptures? Is inspiration always 
on the same level? How is inspiration to be tested, and how are we 
to discover the spirits, whether they be of God? What is the 
bearing of the gift of the Spirit on prayer and praise, on preaching 
and the ordinances? What is meant by the liberty of the Spirit, 
and what discipline jis involved in surrender to His guidance? 

To these and allied questions Puritan leaders gave answers which 
varied with their temperament and experience. Dr. Nuttall uses 
the term Puritanism to include the separatists as well as those who 
conformed until 1662. He distinguishes a middle party, best repre- 
sented by Richard Baxter and John Owen, fron. a conservative right 
wing and a radical left. In the latter he includes not only congre- 
gationalists like John and Thomas Goodwin, but also mystics like 
William Dell and Peter Sterry, together with the Quakers. So the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit was reinterpreted in many different ways. 

Dr. Nuttall’s selection of quotations is so judicious that the book 
becomes an attractive anthology of seventeenth-century divines, 
though a one-sided anthology since Dr. Nuttall is not attempting 10 
represent the thought of the Anglicans as distinct from the Puritans. 
Richard Baxter is most heavily drawn on, but men of a more mystical 
outlook, like Walter Cradock and Morgan Llwyd, have much to con- 
tribute. Here is Cradock’s assertion of spiritual freedom. “It is base 
to tie a son as much as a servant. So we being now to be sonnes, 
truly and really, the Lord hath given us a larger liberty. What an 
abominable thing it is to tie the sonnes of God that are not babies, 
under tutors, when the Spirit of God in the least Saint is better 
able to determine than all the Bishops'” And Cradock is not to 
be accused of escapism, when, speaking of life with God, he says: 
“A Saint ... can say, I cannot tell what shall become of England 
or Scotland or Ireland, but I am sure I know a back door that leads 
me into a Kingdom that cannot be shaken, to go into the middle 
Region, where no storms of the Air shall trouble me: and there 
I can rest my spirit.” In those troubled times such men knew that 
a rest remaineth to the people of God. 

Naturally, the position of George Fox and his followers is pre- 
sented in some detail, since he depended more exclusively on the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit than even the more radical wing of 
the Puritan movement normally did. But while Dr. Nuttall brings 
his readers into effective touch with Baxter, Owen and Fox, part 
of the charm of the book lies in its introducing us to less known 
personalities with whom we would fain become better acquainted. 
Who would not like to know more of John Cook, who defends 
the charitable tolerance of the Independent by declaring that “he 
knows no hurt in a million of millenary-like errours: who would 
not be glad to see Jesus Christ?” 

Dr. Nuttall is to be congratulated on an admirable piece of re- 
search in which the fruits of exact scholarship are presented with a 
fine literary grace. H, G. Woon. 


Syria Revisited 
Syria. By Robin Fedden. (Robert Hale. 21s.) 


Few countries in the world have seen so many armies of occupation 
as Syria; few have preserved so many imprints of their passage. 
And few cities have such a polygot population as Damascus. There 
in the great sug in the course of ten minutes one may see men of 
fifty different races, swaggering or cringing according to their kind. 
One cannot help but speculate about their place of living, whether 
desert, mountain, oasis or seaboard. Mr. Fedden has yielded to 
this impulse, and it has taken him far and led him happily among 
living and vanished peoples. Even when occasionally, as in the case 
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refilling. 
|| @ Writes on a ball bearing with a velvet 
touch and a smooth gliding action. 
\\ @ The ink dries as you write. 
\\ @ Does not smudge even on wet paper. 
\ @ Makes at least six perfect carbon 
\\ copies. 
\. @ A boon to left-handed writers. 
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On the Second Sunday in Advent, 
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of Aleppo and of Kasr-el-Heir, he comes a little too near to writing 
a guidebook, it remains a very good guidebook. (He likes to talk 
about “The Traveller,” a whiskered word which conjures up a 
whiskered figure.) But at all times he peddles to the nostalgic a 
drug for which the craving grows as the pages are turned. 

As with a good anthology, half the fun comes from the recognition 
of some place or sensation faithfully recorded, and the other half at 
the sense of deprivation at this or that omission. Has he never 
attended the furtive early-morning race-meetings on the Hippodrome 
at Beyrouth? Has he never delighted in the ruin on the crest of 
the Jebel Kasyoun known to the French from its silhouette as La 
Vieille Dame au Piano (and unhappily demolished by Australian 
engineers during the war)? Did he never visit the old gentleman 
who thinks he is God, in an Alawite village somewhere above 
Lattakia? He deals faithfully with Lady Hester Stanhope, but there 
is no mention of two distinguished though dissimilar British consuls 
—Burton, whose troubled sojourn at Damascus made a remarkable 
story, and Flecker, who caught and bottled so much of the smell of 
Syria in his verse. There is nothing of the great clans of Attrash 
and Arslan, or of the Circassians and their red-roofed villages. 

But it would be a long book and a dull one that sought to be 
exhaustive about so vast a subject ; Mr. Fedden has given us good 
measure and skilful selection. He makes interesting the dreary 
rival Christian sects ; he strikes a wise balance between the despisers 
and the romanticisers of Bedouin ; he is informative about architecture 
and amusing about St. Simeon Stylities (of whom he drily says that 
he “ brought asceticism to so high a pitch”). And very skilfully he 
conjures up that sense of anticipation so familiar to “the Traveller ” 
in Syria: that awareness of the muddy Euphrates a few miles ahead, 
of the Krak des Chevaliers waiting to burst into view, of the Barada 
appearing for the first time beside the road over the Anti-Lebanon, 
to lead one confidently and joyfully to Damascus and the Ghouta. 

Despite an occasional cow-kick in passing, as at the St. Georges 
Hotel, Mr. Fedden has too good a sense of history to resent modernity 
overmuch. The modern hotel has as much right in Syria as the 
Khans of five centuries ago. Perhaps—awful thought—the Crusaders’ 
castles when first built looked as much out of keeping with the 
landscape as the Palestine Police posts do today a little farther south. 
The French have been for eighty years the principal influence in 
the Lebanon, and for twenty-five have ruled in Syria. Historically 
they too must inevitably leave their imprint. In his survey of the 
contemporary scene, Mr. Fedden works off one or two private grouses, 
but contrives (what has been all too rare) to be fair to the French. 
Mandatory powers, as we know too well, are easy targets for criti- 
cism ; and if French policy seemed to vacillate at times it must be 
remembered that there was a strong and vocal opposition in France— 
of which the brothers Thibaud, in such books as Alerte en Syrie, 
were perhaps the loudest exponents—bitterly opposed to any measure 
of devolution or self-government. The “hurried adjustment to the 
West” of which Mr. Fedden writes has at least developed the 
potentialities of Syria ; and the achievements summarised in the last 
few pages of this excellent and attractive book (of which the photo- 
graphs deserve a word of praise) comprise no mean tribute to the 


record of the French as the mandatory power. 
BERNARD FERGUSSON. 





FRANCIS ASKHAM 


A 
FOOLISH WIND 


* Francis Askham’s second novel is given first 
place for its consistent literary qualities. 
It is a continually interesting, vital story.’ 
J. D. BERESFORD (Manchester Guardian). 
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America and Oxford 


The Vision of Cecil Rhodes. By Frank Aydelotte. (Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. 8s. 6d.) 

THE Rhodes scholarships were a great experiment, and Dr. Aydelotte 
does well to emphasise the vision that inspired them. Rhodes had a 
passionate belief in the mission of Britain, but there is far too much 
tendency to think of him as an Imperialist bent only cn enlarging 
the red patches on the map. His vision was of world-peace, to be 
achieved by the united effort of the English-speaking peoples, one 
incidental by-product being the re-entry of the United States into 
the British Commonwealth. That may seem fantastic. So may the 
conception, which emerged in all the first five of his seven successive 
wills, of a secret society, analogous to the Jesuits’ or the Freemasons’, 
for the purpose of extending British rule throughout the world—for 
the sake, it must always be emphasised, of the world more than of 
Britain. As gradually that idea faded it was replaced by the more 
practical alternative of linking the English-speaking peoples through 
the medium of higher education. Hence the institution of the famous 
scholarships, two for each State of the American Union, with others 
for Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and—an interesting 
afterthought—Germany, to be held for three years at Rhodes’s own 
university of Oxford. 

That was forty years ago. In the interval the experiment has been 
abundantly justified. That has always been apparent at this end. 
Dr. Aydelotte, himself one of the earliest Rhodes Scholars and today 
American Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees, demonstrates con- 
vincingly how complete a success it has been from the American 
angle. He describes in instructive detail how and for what qualities 
the American Rhodes Scholars (the book deals only with America) 
are selected, gives a factual survey of the American record at Oxford 
and of the careers of returned Rhodes Scholars in their own country, 
and, in what to English readers will be the most attractive chapter 
of all, discusses what the American scholar gets from Oxford. Thar, 
of course, is largely a study in intangibles, but Dr. Aydelotte has 
reaped the harvest himself, he knows its value and he knows how to 
convey its value. One thing, one of many, that the American takes 
away with him is the realisation that he has become a citizen of the 
world. “A Rhodes Scholar returns to the United States a better 
American than he was when he went over.” He “gets out of his 
experience an international point of view.” . . . “ Finally he wakes up 
to the fact, rarely discovered on this [the American] side of the 
Atlantic, that our civilisation is English at bottom, and that common 
speech and common law are only significant of a common way of 
looking at life—a common belief in freedom, in individual effort and 
in sportsmanship which are the real heritage of the Anglo-Saxon 
sace.” 

The flow of the scholars has now been resumed after the inter- 
ruption of the war. When the number of American Oxcnians has 
risen to about 1,500 it will stabilise itself at that figure, as death takes 
away at One end what new elections add at the other. Fifteen 
hundred is an insignificant fraction of the population of the United 
States, but these are men holding, with few exceptions, key positions 
in the educational, legal and official world. They are the notable 
fruit of a great vision, and one of them, Dr. Aydelotte himself, has 


described them in a book well calculated to inspire other visions. 
H. W. H. 


Fiction 
By Erich Maria Remarque. Translated by 
Walter Sorell and Denver Lindsey. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 
“ Marguerite Reilly.’’ By Elizabeth Lake. (Pilot Press. 10s. 6d.) 
“ Dunkerley’s.’’ By Howard Spring. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
“ That Summer.’’ By Frank Sargeson. (John Lehmann. 8s. 6d.) 


ARCH OF TRIUMPH is a grim realistic story of a refugee German 
surgeon, living in Paris during the year before the war. He has 
no papers. He may not practise—though he is employed privately 
by several surgeons to do their operations for them. This book 
is a work of realism remarkable for its exact honesty. It was not 
made by a writer striving to obtain a clever “ realistic” effect. It 
is simply the realism of a man seeing with straight eyes. The 
reader peers down upon a misty Paris night, a dim Paris pension, 
a brightly lit Paris operating theatre, and sees everything as plainly 
edged—not as in a photograph for that is still, nor as in a film 
for that is false—but as plainly edged as he might have seen it if 
he had been there. Looking at the woman who crosses his life 
in Paris, Dr. Ravic thinks “a face whose openness was its secret. 
It neither hid nor revealed anything. It promised nothing and 
thereby everything.” It is not a bad description also of Herr 
Remarque’s crisp certain sentences. Perhaps the squeamish should 


“Arch of Triumph.’ 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY'S CAUSE 
THE RT. REV. 
DR. J. W. C. WAND 


BISHOP 
LONDON 


wriles: 

““ Great strides are being 
made in the alleviation and 
cure of Cancer. Every 
sufferer should have the 
benefit of the latest re- 
searches. But that cannot 
happen unless there is ade- 
quate financial provision. Until the National Health Bill becomes 
Law it remains necessary for The Royal Cancer Hospital to raise 
funds for the maintenance of its various departments and especially 
for its Research Institute. For the sake of every patient we must 
see that the work is carried on with undiminished efficiency.” 


Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 
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seventeenth 


* It took many years for medical 
science to realise that knowledge 
is not static but progressive. 


{| One recent discovery, for in- 
stance, is that a small quantity of 
a powerful drug will do the work of 
a large dose if it is backed up by the 
right combination of other drugs. 


§ A direct outcome of that dis- 
covery is ‘Cogene’, a scientific 
combination, in tablet form, of 
four separate drugs, three being pain 
relievers and the fourth a stimu- 
lant. Because a minute quantity 
only of each is present, there can 


be none of the harmful after-effects 


against Pain 


Some of the oldest prescriptions known 
to medical science were engraved upon 
pillars of stone by the Egyptians, about the 


century B.C. From _ these 


prescriptions no physician was allowed to 
deviate, upon pain of being held responsible 
if the patient died. 


that might attend the taking of a 
larger dose; yet the combination 
of all four in scientifically balanced 
proportions is so effective that 
*Cogene’ will ‘reach’ the most 
harassing nerve pain more rapidly 
than could any single drug. 
Supplies are 
chemist will see you get your share. 
Price 1/1$d. a tube. 


COGENE 


Regd. Trade Mark Brand Tablets 


limited, but your 
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be warned that this realist n extends to the operating theatre, but 
t nly criticism e author’s art is the curious one 
that the book contai ns far too many descriptions of drinking. Placed 
end he full measurement of cognac and calvados consumed 
in w wuld add up to at least thirty pages’ worth—which 
is th ing of a bore. 

Dr. Ravic, the central character in Arch of Trium ph, is a very 
lik le figure. Joan, his unexpected friend, is no 12 is illogical, 
twisting everything to place herself in the right pos -fascinating 
enough to hold a man, cheap enough, selfish en: nooo dishonest 
enough to repel him. It is the repellant side of Joan which the 


reader sees most ciearly, and it suggests a weakness in Ravic that 
he should be entrapped by such a siren. He sees through her 
sententiousness but remains enthralled. The reader is less fortunate. 
He has to put up with the sententiousness without having the fun. 
A. little afte sr the middle of the book this lady grows tedious ; but 
the end is a tremendously exciting piece of writing—a thriller that 
for once makes sense. 

Most novelists engaged on a period piece are lavish with 
references to recognisable events—the Great Exhibition, the Boer 
War, Votes for Women. It makes omy reader do half the work of 
imagination, and is altogether a great saving of effort. Elizabeth 
Lake in Marguerite Reilly does not cansion a date at ali until the 
152nd page, and yet the reader has always known exactly where he 
was—which is a certain indication of precise thinking and exact 
writing. Margueritie Reilly is a study of a lowly-born Irish- 
Eaglish family, and in particular of the eldest daughter, who plans, 
in a mad kind of way, to raise her family to greatness. Marguerite 
is domineering, unscrupulous, a tireless intriguer, a liar, 
paralleled snob. She is sharp-tongued but, partly by f 
partly from pride, inordinately generous. She has the will to 
succeed, and for a while she does succeed. But this family of 
at no time balances with her ambitions for them. They will not 
live their lives as she orders, and since she herself is totally un- 
stable, her plans decline into disastrous failure. It is a remarkably 
complete character-study, and on a smaller scale the portraits of 
other members of the family are equally good. The book engages 
the reader’s attention from the first page. It is acutely observed 
and beautifully written ; but it is a very long story, and it is so 
ent rely concerned with unpleasant people that admiration for the 
novelist’s achievement gives way before the end to restlessness. 
The Reillys are a deplorable family, and 350 pages would have been 
enough for them. 

Howard Spring’s Dunkerley’s is a widely different kind of work. 
‘farguerite Reilly is an elaborate character-study. Arch of Triumph 
is that, and even more a study of a place and of a tragic year. 
Dunkerley’s is set fifty years ago, but it is not a study of a period ; 
indeed so little effort is made to suggest a period that a careless 
reader might suppose he was in the present day. Nor is the book 
remarkable as a study of character. It is plainly and simply an 
old-fashioned romantic story—something which a great many 
recders will pursue to the end with the entirely proper purpose of 
discovering what irs That end is dramatic, but it is un- 
fortunate that high tragedy should be conveyed to the reader in a 
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Appeal 


The JUBILEE of the DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
AID ASSOCIATION is’ being commemorated _ this 
CHRISTMAS by opening a NURSING HOME for those 
people of slender means who require Nursing. 
We APPEAL to your generosity to send a CHRISTMAS 


skilled 


GIFT, large or small, towards this COMMEMORATION, 
so that our POOR SUFFERING PEOPLE may have 
the COMFORT and NURSING they so urgently need. 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 
ASSOCIATION 


urgently aprea!s that this CHRISTMAS these poor people 
will not be forgotten. 


Appeal “S,” 74 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6. 
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wordy report in a letter. The drama that takes place off-stage 
has never satisfied, and when a head has to be bashed in it must be 
admitied that Herr Remarque does it with greater conviction. 
That Summer by Frank Sargeson is a collection of short studies 
written in a fresh and exciting style, sometimes a little like William 
Saroyan’s, but on the whole like nobody else’s at all. This is a first- 
rate book. V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 


Shorter Notices 





Guitersnipe. By Sam Shaw. (Sampson Low. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue author of this autobiography began life in one of the poorest 
quarters of Birmingham ; at the age of ten tramped to London with 
his family ; was arrested for selling metches; was for more than 
three years at Feltham Industrial School ; worked on Welsh farms 
and for many years in Welsh mines ; dev eloped lung-trouble and 
spent some months in a sanatorium, and ends his tale during an 
air-raid in the Midlands. It is not often that people with Mr, 
Shaw’s type of experience have the ability to write a book, and 
this is a much-needed revelation of how the very poor live—with 
hunger, separations and ill health. Fang and lack of opportunity 
are devastatingly hereditary. Mr. Shaw’s father suffered from eye- 
trouble and so the boy had no re en after about nine. He 
himself later, through ill health, had to withdraw his own son from 
a secondary school. The outstanding part of the book is an account 
of Feltham School—a purgatory of discomfort, repression and bore- 
dom. Fortunately it was closed by the L.C.C. in 1908. But Mr. 
Shaw suffered in other ways ; he is bitter against trade unions. His 
artlessly-told tale is a demonstration of how there is one world for 
the rich and another for the poor. Sir Bertrand Watson contributes 
a short foreword. 

Grimm's Household Tales. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 

BoDy reading Grimm’s stories au nu can claim that they will all 
Medified and adorned 


f,. 


Drawings by Mervyn Peake. 


No 
be pleasing to a child, say, of seven o¢ eight. 
versions are pleasing ; but the originals, gathered from past ages of 
viclence, are ferocious, a-moral—trickery being represented as a 
virtue—and frequently tragic. In this handsome volume Mr. Peake’s 
illustrations emphasise the grotesque, marvellous and horrible, and 
are least successful in representations of beauty. They have a 
distinction which is woefully lacking from most “ art ” for children; 
but they may well frighten the youngest and most sensitive. The 


book should make an excellent Christmas present for the older 
child who can stand off a little and treat both stories and illustrations 
as forms of art. 


The Road of Excess. By Terence de Vere White. (Brown and Nolan’ 
15s.) 

well produced and well indexed but somewhat 
of Isaac Butt, the spirited Unionist 
and Protestant proselytiser of the eighteen-forties and fifties in 
Ireland who, by 1867, the Fenians’ great year, had made himself 
the champion and indeed the first true instigator of the Irish Home 
Rule movement, and was to fight a hard and mainiy disheartening 
battle for it in the British House of Commons and up and down 
Ireland until in 1879 Charles Stewart Parnell was ready to take over 
the stiffening task from his dying, disappointed leader. The book, 
scholarly and just, should be of interest to moderately informed Irish 
readers, who may be surprised to learn from it how much was 
happening constitutionally as well as rebelliously in Ireland’s affairs 
between the death of O’Connell! and the rise of Parnell. Secondly, 
but more permanently, it will interest all students of the political 
history of the British Isles in the r9th century, and should become 
for them a useful text- book ; and it deserves the attention of the 
general reader too, for it is a singularly well-balanced study of the 
exceptionally gifted barrister that Butt was and of the weak, good- 
natured, pleasure-secking human being that he also was. Yet one 
still, closing the book, puzzles over the application of the vast word 
“excess” to a life so sadly bounded by its own anxious conven- 
tions and respectable softnesses. 


J.D. Innes; Barbara Hepworth. Edited 


oddly titled, is a biography 


Ariel Books on the Arts: 


by Lilian Browse. Engravings by Eric Ravilious. (Faber and Faber. 
5s. each.) 
Tuts is an admirable new art series. The subjects are well chosen 


and the introductions provide just the right amount of information 
and critical comment. What gives distinction to these books is the 
delightful format, the good paper and printing, and the excellence 
of the reproduction. They are, indeed, very good value and should 


be welcomed by all interested in modern art. 
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Normally upwards of 1,000 children 
are cared for and trained in our 
Homes and Training Ship. 
PLEASE SEND HELP TO CARRY 
ON THIS WORK 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING 


Admiral of the Fleet, The EARL of CORK 
and ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 


The Government does not pay the Children’s Family Allowance to 
Residential Homes. 





Presiient : 






















Made in England 
LAST ALUMINIUM WARE 


The surface of Daleware kitchenware 
is such that food in cooking does not stick to it— just 
one more of those characteristics of Daleware, which 
is the only saucepan designed for cooking. Daleware 
is now available in all sizes— round or square. 















Send for leaflet and give the name of your nearest retailer to: 

NEW ERA DOMESTIC PRODUCTS LTD. 

130, CRAWFORD STREET, W.1 Phone : WELbeck 2525 
a dh eta : ; nie ta A 017 

















NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE 


Services to Members: 
LECTURES BY AUTHORS 
BOOK EXHIBITIONS 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
MONTHLY NEWS SHEET 
SELECTED BOOK LISTS 
GUIDANCE FOR READERS 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 














Annual 
Subscription 
from 10/6 


Full details from the Secretary, 7 Albemarle Street, W.1 
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ee nothing Celle. than 


BRITISH LAW 








“THE BRITISH LAW” 
For INSURANCE 


Head Office : 
31/32 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 7611 











FALSE TEETH 


—that awful moment when 


they slip out of position! 


D™ let it happen to you. 
Use the fixative that never 


lets you down—Per-de-Co, sold 
by all chemists 1/6 and 2/6 a 
tin. Just a powder you sprinkle 
on your plate while wet from 
rinsing — keeps it firmly and 
comfortably in place all day long. 


CHRISTY’S 


PER-DE-CO 
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Since 1854, we have imported 
the world’s finest cigars. ‘This 
experience has brought with 
it many privileges. For 
privilege it is, indeed, to be 
able to smoke and recom- 
mend to others a cigar so 
delicate in flavour and so 
delightfully mild as La 
Tropical de Luxe. 
Knowing that this cigar 
has met the demand of 
critical taste for over 70 
years we can, and do, 
(as sole importers of this 
brand in the United 
Kingdom) recommend 
it unreservedly. 


Mii! VF 


T VAL 
’ \a 
ye ELOY 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


LA TROPICAL 


O€ (uma 


Faultless Jamaican Cigars ——— 


All usual sizes In boxes of 25 and 
50 from 50/6 upwards. 
















Manufactured by 
B. & J. B. MACHADO TOBACCO CO. LTD., 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1 
he Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ire'and), Ltd. 
L.T.3. 


'S_ HOMES 


DR. BARNARDO 


Se 
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Piease help TMAS a really happy 
time for the 7,500 boys and girls In our care. 


A eee taal GIFT 
Oo 
10/- 


will feed one child for a week. 









Or. Barnardo's Homes do not receive Family 
Allowances for the children in their care. 





Cneques, ete. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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Book Notes 
Every year, around Christmas time, Methuen’s have made it thei 
excellent practice to publish a number of low-priced humoroy 
books, often by Punch authors, that have more than once turned 
out to be a December 24th solution of an otherwise intractabk 
problem. How to Run a Bassoon Factory, 1066 and All That 
Letters to a Golf-Club Secretary are only a selection of the man 
remembered with pleasure. This year, once again, there is, so 
speak, the bottle with the old familiar label—though the spirit, ;: 
must be confessed, is possibly a little under proof. Good-Bye, Nic 
Types by Raff and Anthony Armstrong is the third in a trilogy, | 
Don’t be a Afreud (may they be forgiven their pun) is “a short guide 
to Youth Control” by Lionel Gamlin and Anthony Gilbert. Ang 
although A School of Purposes, a selection of Fougasse posters 
with an introduction by A. P. Herbert, is not strictly a humoroy; ‘ 
book, what would Christmas be without Fougasse? 
aa * * + 





While on the subject of Christmas presents two books pub. 
lished by A. & C. Black merit an honourable mention. Snow on 
the Hills by F. S. Smythe, with forty-seven superb photograph; 
by the author, is worth anybody’s money at 20s. And An Album 
of the Chalk Streams by E. A. Barton, also with forty-seven ver 
lovely photographs taken by the author, would be a welcome additio; 
to any angler’s bock-shelf. 

* 








* * * 


A footnote to Bertrand Russell’s History of Western Philosophy, 
noticed on another page, serves to emphasise some of the prob- 
lems that nowadays beset the publisher. The book is enormous) 
long, comprising 916 pages, and it was only by sacrificing othe 
projects that Allen and Unwin were able to find enough paper fw 
a first edition of 19,000 copies. This, however, proved to be onl 
the beginning of their difficulties. Before publication, orders from 
booksellers totalled 37,000 copies, which for a serious book at 21; 
must be something of a record. Certainly the only recent comparable 


instance is Trevelyan’s English Social History. 
* * * * ‘ 





The number of war books that continue to find a place on pub- 
lishers’ lists is alarming—and depressing. One wonders a litte . 
what sort of reader it is whose taste for war is still unmsatiated. Any- 
how, whoever they may be, this week, more than in most others | ,, 
recently, they can pay their money and take their choice. We Fell | 15 
among Greeks (Cape) tells the story of how Denys Hamson ani 
eleven others were parachuted into Greece to blow up a bridg: 
and stayed to organise a guerrilla movement. The Way Out (Collin) | 7° 
is the story of Uys Krige’s journey back to the British lines from | ~ 
a P.o.W. camp after the surrender of Italy. The German Air Fore: | +4. 
(Duckworth) is Wing-Commander Asher Lee’s technical apprais! | * 
of the enemy’s fighting ability in the recent war. The author 
the R.A.F.’s greatest authority on the Luftwaffe, and his book | 


carries a foreword by General Carl Spaatz. 
* * * - I. 
One of the most deplorable results of the bottle-neck in thi} 2 
printing world and the continued rationing of paper is the existin: | + 
Millions of books were destroyed in] «4 


shortage of standard reprints. 
the blitz, and a large proportion of those reprinting are ear-marked| , 
Accordingly one welcomes Dent’s announcement of 6. 


for export. 

new collected edition of the works of Joseph Conrad, published 

6s. each. The first three volumes are Youth, Heart of Darkness, 1 

The End of the Tether; Lord Jim; The Mirror of the Sea, 4| o,- 

Personal Record. Further titles will follow early in 1947. = 
“ * * * we 


Also from Dent’s are a further two volumes in their Maste 
Musicians series, priced at 7s. 6d. each. Bach by Eva Mary am 
Sydney Grew is a work “by specialists designed for the genera 
reader.” Handel by Percy M. Young is written with the intentio: 
of showing that Handel is not at all a German composer but 
cosmopolitan one. And, of more general popular interest, is ut 
biography of Enrico Caruso (Werner Laurie) by his wife, Dorothy 

. * * 


; 


Quentin Reynolds, the associate editor of Collier’s Weekly, wi for 
always be remembered as a good friend of this country. Dumm) oa 
the war he contributed the commentary to one of our best document the 
tary films of the London blitz ; his dispatches to America gave § = 
sympathetic and unbiased picture of our war-effort, and his books) 
achieved a well-deserved popularity on both sides of the Atlantic) 

His latest book, Officially Dead, is due from Cassell on November LIF 

28th. Also from the same house and on the same date com | a6 
G. W. | 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 402 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
December 3rd. Enveiopes must be received not later than first post that day and 


of 








must bear the word “ Crossword, he NUMBER of the puzzle and a 25d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
lhe solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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Do dealings with him make one able 
to pay a royalty? (8, 6.) 
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1. What a game for junior counsel ! 9. It is easily shocked at harvest-time. 
(6, 2,6.) ee (4.) 

8. Face up to it? This is where I drop 12. “Ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Se | Confusion worse ——” (Milton). 

9. A penny in the moor, come round (10.) 


to complete it. (9. 

Characteristic of the 

but an asset in old iron. 

Flying letters, with air 

perhaps. (4.) 

13. Little brothers, it changes 

15. Weils gave her another name. 

17. What to do to make people 
nettled. (8.) 

18. Not without cause. (6.) 

20. Cornered ? No, all right. (4.) 

21. He discloses truth in a classical goose. 

(10.) 

. I try a slip (anag.). (9.) 

25. Name of the returning wanderer. (5.) 
a let joy be unconfined ” 

(2, 4) 3, 5.) 


DOWN 


1. Four feature-writers 
been sacked? (5, 9.) 
- Author of the “ Pharsalia.” (5.) 

. How goods are sold, or a dearth of 
them is indicated. (3, 2, §.) 

Simon illuminated at school, almost. 
8.) 


(8 
(4.) 


One of the Bath chaps. (9 
16. Miles of poetic character. (8.) 
19. Said the maiden in “ Excelsior.” 
2. “*No more was seen the 
divine "’ (Pope). (5.) 
Where one may graduate at fifty-one. 
(4.) 


‘ 14. 
spurious MS, 4 
(4, 6.) 


mail, 


° 


(4.) 


il. form 


too, 





(6.) 
(8.) 
feel 


23. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 400 





(Byron). 


having already 


> ww 


An extract from Savonarola. 
. One can make noise come out of it. 
(9.) 


aa 








eisicieinio jo} 
SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 6th 
The winner of Crossword No. 400 is D. A. CLARKE, Oriel College, 
| Oxford. 
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Statements like this 
can be produced 
quite automatical- 
ly, using continu- 
ous forms, at 
speeds up to 600 
per hour on the 


“HOLLERITA” 


Electric Rolling-total Tabulator 










Additions and balances are made In the machine; no mental effort re- 
guired and accuracy assured. Of course you would not install punched 
card accounting for statements alone. The same equipment will handle 
Payrolls; Income Tax Records; Labour Analyses; Material Records; 
Cost Summaries; Production Control; Plant Records; Invoices; Ledger 
Accounts; Purchase and Sales Analyses; In fact any and every require- 
ment of the Accountant and Statistician. 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD. 


Victoria House, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 





RP-L/210 





By Appointment 
Table Sait Manufacturers 








‘ANorfolk 
Wer Meda'list 


| 









for these splendid men. Round our 
coasts the perils of war are over, but 
the work of the Life-boat Service will 
§° on. Its perils remain. Your help is 
needed. 


| ROYAL NATIONAL 


_ UFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Q Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Sec retary 








tandpa’s time... 


Minutes were not so precious then. 
Today it is different; the accuracy of 
TEMCO Electric Clocks to keep you 
on time all the time is a real necessity. 
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True craftsmanship creates a beauty of its own— 
it is the natural outcome of striving for perfection. 
Avon Tyres will enhance the appearance of your 
car—and their Quality will ensure your satisfaction. 


The Avon India Rubber Co. Ltd., Melksham, Wiltshire 


Est. 1885 











26.050 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 





This cash sum or, if you prefer it, a pension 
ot 4400 a year guaranteed for life from 
age 55, will secure your independence in 
later years. If you are, say, a teacher, 
civil servant, etc., it will augment the 
pension you already look forward to. 


Take, for example, ages up to 45, this is 


how the plan operates—for women it is 
slightiv varied. You make agreed regular 
monthiy, quarterly or yearly payments 
to the Sun Life of Canada the great annuity 
Company—and at age 55 you will receive 
£6,530, plus accumulated dividends—or £400 


a year tor life. If you are over 45 the benefits 
are available at a later age. 


£5,000 for Your Family 
Whilst building up this retirement fund 





or pension your tamily is provided for. 
Should you not live to reap the reward 
yourself your family will receive £5,000, 
even if you only live to make one payment. 


Income-Tax Saved. 

On every payment you make, you receive 
the appropriate rebate of income-tax— 
a concession which will save you a con- 
siderable sum during the period. 


£691,103,000 Assurances in Force. 

Through the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada (the largest Company of the 
British Empire transacting Life Assurance 
solely) over 1,000,000 men and women have 
provided for themselves or their families by 

licies guaranteeing the payment to them 
of £691,103,000. 


By filling up and sending the enquiry form you can obtain details suited to your per- 
sonal requirements. The plan covers all amounts of savings from as little as £1 per 


month and the cash or 
age 50, 55, 60 or 65. It 


jon can be arranged in most cases to commence either at 
the safest and most profitable way of providing financially 


for you and yours and the protection for your family starts from your first payment. 


FILL IN THIS FORM NOW 


POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED 





any obligation. 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager for British Isles) : 
SUNLIFE ASSURANCECO.OFCANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 
13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 


I should like to know more about your Plan, as advertised, without incurring 


MAME ...ccccccscsccccccces sco cccccccscccococees sae nee ene ancede see ene ser eees 


ADDRESS. ......ccccccsscccccorcccccscescsecees 


Rene eee eae eee ete ren cen ces 


Exact date of birth...............00. 


Spectator 22'11/4G,sescecesseesee 











FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By TERENTIUS 

HoME railway nationalisation has been the principal market in- 
fluence and subject of controversy. There are many angles, but on 
the whole it is thought that, if the Government’s terms are not 
generous, at least they have the merit of simplicity. There is one 
major uncertainty, namely, the rate of interest which the new com- 
pensation Stock will bear. The vesting date is not known and 
holders may expect to receive dividends in respect of 1946—a quite 
important item where the junior Stocks are concerned as, for 
example, London and North Eastern Railway 4 per Cent. Second 
Preference with a “take-over” price of 29} which may be entitled 
to a final dividend of 2} per cent. Otherwise the dilemma is quite 
clear. Should stocks be sold now for immediate re-investment or 
should they be held as short-term gilt-edged investments standing 
below par against the contingency that, when the present squeez: 
is exhausted, permanent holdings will be obtainable on better terms? 
The investor must make his own decision bearing in mind _the 
abundant evidence that the present Government is determined to 
pursue its nationalisation-cum-cheap-money policy and that further 
turns of the investment screw are still to come. I will only repeat 
that at a time when yields are so low the investor who has a free 
choice should plump for values. 


SHIPPING SHARES 


Values are beginning to play an important part in this market 
which has in the past consistently refused to reflect to any reasonable 
extent the great increase in shipping assets and earnings. Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Deferred, which I recommended 
recently, are 63s., and the dividend, including a 5 per cent. bonus, 
is raised to 12 per cent. Asset values exceed several times the present 
market price of the shares, and when the Cohen Committee Report 
is implemented the company’s consolidated profit and loss account 
will disclose an earning capacity making the present payment look 
very meagre. 

Again, Cunard have been a strong market up to 38s. with O.S.N. 
Realisation 66s. The latter is essentially a realisation proposition, 
depending upon the price at which the underlying holding of Cunard- 
White Star (which actually owns and operates the ‘Queen Mary’ 
and ‘Queen Elizabeth’) can be liquidated. It has been suggested 
that if this operation cannot be carried out favourably within the 
next twelve months it never will be. Making a reasonable assessment 
of the value of Cunard-White Star in relation to the market quota- 
tion of Cunard, O.S.N. Realisation might easily “break-up” at 
85s. to gos. This is a stock for the surtax-payer who can face 
fluctuations, but I recommend it with some confidence. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


The current report of the Royal Bank of Sootland just issued 
discloses satisfactory progress. Expansion in trade is reflected both 
in growth in deposits and in advances. The Bank was incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1727. No suggestion has yet been made that 
it should be nationalised, and it is to be hoped that the question 
will never arise. It would be a poor thing if such a long and able 
tradition should be submerged in a mass of bureaucratic routine 
and if among other interesting survivals the right of the proprietors 
to receive their half-yearly dividend “at Christmas” should be lost. 


A PROPERTY PREFERENCE 

There are a certain number of London and Westcliff Properties 
6 per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares in the market at 25s. with 
arrears of dividend dating from February 1st, 1940. Naturally in 
view of the location of the company’s properties it suffered heavily 
during the war, but it is gradually making a useful recovery. In 
their recently issued report the board indicated that improvement 
had continued and that they expected to be in a position to make 
a start on clearing arrears of Preference dividend in the near future. 
The market is in the nature of things rather narrow and the shares 
cannot be regarded as a sound investment, but they do seem to be, 
in relation to other values, a promising risk. 
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PERSONAL 

Small advertisements must be prepaid 3 '- per line Line 
averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 

CTIVE, middle-aged man wishes enter book-selling 
Z business ; prospect partnership. s. Eng!and.— 
box 793. 

GREAT SAVING.—Overcoars, suits, turned EQUAL TO 
4A NEW from 75/-. List FREE.—Watker’s ScientiFic 


TURNING AND TAILORING Works, Lro., Dept. 
Lane, Iltord, London. 

RTIFICIAL TEETH need not be embarrassing— 
ye Dentesive holas upper and lower dentures firmer 
and longer than ordinary Oxatives. For comiort, confidence 
and security always use Dentesive.  emates at all 
chemists tn both cream and powder form 

FURS GOT BY TORTURE. 

Crusade leaflets, which also tell 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods 
pen But, 49, Tregunter Road, London, S.W.1 

WARM DRY BED for ‘half a heching. The Warm- 

Gow Electric Blanket costs only 125/-. Luxury beyond 
your dreams. Ask for leaflet. W ARM-GLOW Co., Leigh-on- 
Sea, Essex 7. 

E SATISFIED—buy 

Bermaline Bread. 


26, 46, Lord 


Write for Fur 
you how to kill 
with comments 
ana Cc. Van 


Ase Your Basen. 
OOKS FOR SALE. All subjects, including First 
—w — editions, illustrated S, etc. Fiction 
and non-fiction ists senton request. Please state specie) 
imterests.-_BCM,_ SEFER, London, - 


C1, 
VALENDAR of Old English Customs Stil] in Being, 
post free 36d. A Calendar of Fiowers ana their Saini, 
ad 2,6d. Both unique. Marx Savace, Upper Basildon, 
adir 
C“= ELECTRIC SEED PROPAGATORS for GIFTS. 
This is @ perfect miniature heated greenhouse and 
a marvellous seed-raiser producing better and sturdier 
plants than any ordinary heated greenhouse. Current 
onsumplion equal to 60 watt lamp. Compiete unit with 
5 ane boxes £7 17s. - Box 10/- reiurnable.—Cnasz 
The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 
(1ourON- FREE Superfine quality cream or white gloving 
chamois, two pair size 14/6, or stouter cream only, 
three pairs size 18/-. Also skivers for shopping bags and 
all accessories.—Byrigtp & Co. (S), 122, bricuron Roap, 
Purtey, Surrey 
(wostomers OF HEAL’S in the London area who wish 
to dispose of furniture or bedding are requesteg to 
write to Heat & Son, Lrp., 
“ ANCE quietly; do 
Sway your body 
ETIQUETTE (1834), now 


196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
not kick and caper about, nor 
to and fro."’—-trom HINTS ON 

illustrated by BRIAN ROBB. 
— Christmas gift. All bookshops, 5/-.—TurNnsriLe 
RESS 


OCTOR and wife require Unfurnished Flat. 


2-3 rooms ; 
any district, Box 794. 


UTTON ONE- WELK SHCRTHAND. Learned in twelve 
2-hour_ postal lessons Send 3d. in ——e aT first 
lesson to S.R. 2), Deron, 92. Great Russell St., V y.C.1 
{,LECTRIC tages ny available: Schick, Re -mington, 
“ge also spares (no heads).--Write Hits, 
6. Blunt Roa Crovdon 
X- OFFICER ‘cand wife, graduates, quiet tastes, urgently 
require to rent unfurnished flat or smal] ho use, daily 
reach London.—-Box 772 
jINANCE.—-ReGcionaL Trusr Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, New 


Bond W.1l. Telephones REGent 5983 
REGe! 


and 
Fr WOOL. ‘GLoTHs, enchanting colours, 
Styles designed by our experts 


st aoe London, 


nearly thirty 
Dresses to measure from 


£3.12.0. Perfect fitting guaranteed. Write to-day ior 
catalogue and patterns, Leopian, Lrp. (SP.38), Union House, 
Bridge Street, Leeds 2 
— ot the Desert. Cacti and Succulents in variety. 
Particulars for stamp from E. Haines, Maigaret Manor, 
Doddington, Kent 
)OUNTAIN PENS repaired in 48 hours. Send registered 


retunred C.O.D. registered. Satisfaction guaranteed.— 
Hove Pen & Girr Suop, 5, Hove St., Hove 3. 
UR Slippers (mo coupons). Genuine Lambswool. A 
few minutes of your spare time joining two seams will 
enable you to make you own smart and cosy fur slippers. 
Pull range of colours and sizes in stock Instructions 
supplied. Sizes up to 7 for 34/6; from sizes 8 upwards 39/6 
per pair. Children’s 25/- per pair. Packing and postages 
1/6; 3 pairs post free. Satisiaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Send P.O., cheque or C.O.D., to B. Franken, 17, 
a Trinity Lane, London, E.C.4. 
\ ARDENERS, like authors, smoke a lot; 
TOM LONG'S an asset to the plot. 

YRAMOPHONE RECORDS, classical music wanted. Good 
condition, _~4¥ oy on’y. Highest prices paid. Full 
details, please 17 
HAL REMAKE ‘MATTRESSES (except certain spring 

interior types) and clean cases, but they regret they 


Herat & Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W. 
EAL’S wish to buy Patchwork quilts, hand quilted 
bedspreads and Paisley shawls in good condition. Will 
owners please send full description to Heat's, 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1. 
ONEYSUCKLE COTTAGE or WISTARIA LODGE.— 


cannot supply new covers at present. 


From time immemorial the porches and walls of 
English homes have been covered with blossom—the 
fragrant Jasmine or Honeysuckle, Rambler Roses, red- 


Six beautiful 
Carriage 2/-.— 


berried Pyracanthas, and purple Clematis. 
Climbers including the above for 35 
St.verctirre Nurseries, New Barnet, Hert ts. 
et TYPING—-MSS and General. Average 
char, Mrs. Catrenpr. 19, Altham Court, Hatfield. 
NVISIBLE MENDING.--Burnt, torn and moth-eaten 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks. Call or send, 
marking damage clearly. Also Laddered Stockings, invisibly 
mended in 3 days.—Beitt Invisisi" Menpers Lrp., 73, New 
Bond Street, W.1, and 109, Flect Street. E.C.4. 
JTERARY typing 1/6 per 1,000. Carbon copy 6d.— 
JENNINGS TYPEWRITING Bureau, 35, Meadow Walk, 
Ewell, Surrey. Ewell 3807. 
\ AIDEN LADY, aged 78, completely broken in health 
a following a stroke. Funds urgently needed to give 
her necessary care and attention. PLEASE HELP 
298. Apprats, DistrEssep GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
4, Brook Green, London, W.6. 
ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS. Heal’s can now under- 
take re ~ to metal bedsteads, cots and metal 
‘pring mattre Heat's, 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1. 
SHARP. “79, Chalkwell Park Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex, for Literary and Commercial Typing 
M°sic for sale, al] kinds, cheap: books on Music: also 
he Stamps.—Catalogues, Dept. 11. BCM/ABSLO, 
5. 


aa Bs HAT. I must remember to send it to GUY'S.” 
Felt Hats in saree quantities and still one of our 
heeds.—Appgal Secretary. GUY'S HOSPITAL. London. S.E.1. 


OP priate Speeches for all eecasions. Pu Speaking 
~ ately taught.——Kreenam Hasniron 69, Abbey House, 
"Phone; Abbey 3605 














KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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N ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters re- 
directed, 5s. p.a.—-Write BM MONO, 23. WC. 


RINTING (250 letter-heads & envelopes £1 I1s.). 

TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING. Greetings cards, 
Calendars, Catalogues, Periodica!s.—FRESHFIELD, 15, 
Triangle, Clevedon, Som 


HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS, LUMBAGO ang ALLIED 

COMPLAINTS. New hope for sufferers. Send for 
free Brochure describing revolutionary new treatment. 
Write ScorTisH Lasorarorigs, Lro., Dept. F., 11, Bulstrode 
Street, Welbeck Street, W.1 








The FIRE at HEFFER’S 


Customers may be assured that the recent 
fire at our premises will cause little or no 
curtailment of our service. Our records 
are intact ; postal business will continue 
as usual ; stocks are quickly being replaced. 
We are confident of being able to meet all 
requirements of the Christmas trade. 


HEFFER’S 
BOOKSHOP 


W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Cambridge 














Large Department for Books on Politics 


FOYLES 


FINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
New and secondhand Books on every subject. Books bought. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Open 9 a.m.—4 p.m., including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Stop that 
cold with 


VAPEX 


A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY 
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APID WRITING for busy people. Send 3d. fer first 
lessen Dovste Sreep LONGHAND (820), 92, Great 
Russell Street, W.C.1 
NELL.—Movie camera: B. & H. 8mm. turret cine-8; case 
and filters; 1 Mytal j-inch F2°5 lens; 1 Telate TRC 
2-inch FP 3°5 lems, £100. Watch: 15-jewel 18-carat gold 


new Swiss Onsa wrist watch; sweep second hand, 435. 
Shotgun: New 12-gauge Savage automatic, £35.—Box 795. 
ITAIRS BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
family (irrespective height of bedroom) if Automatic 
installed. Average cost £10. Details 1d. stamp.— 
Co. (M/chr.), Lrp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. 

|S ag ey THOROUGHLY CURED.—The Truth 
About Stammering, sent by E. E. Barker, 145, Heath- 

field Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, who cured himself. 

Established 1913. 

* TENHEY would like a happy Christmas, too.” Send a 

Save Europe Now Christmas Card to your friends 

A Christmas Gift .- — = aid of the European — 


Fund. Any numbe charge, from_ Mrs EGGY 
Durr, 14, Henrietta "street, Ww. C.2. emple r - 
‘PE Bishop of London writes: ‘* Until the National 


Health Bill becomes Law, it remains necessary for ti 

al Cancer Hospital to raise funds for the maintenance 
of its various departments and opete’y for its Research 
Institute."’ Please send a gift to Treasurer, The Royal 
Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, London, 8S.W 

KING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?—If so, 
get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
J ALISM—the only School under the patronage of 
leading eeeeerer ea. All courses at REDUCED 
FEES. urnalism, Short Stories, Article 
Writing, b and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- 
ING by correspondence. Enquire about English Literature 
Write for free advice and book.—-Prospectus Dept., 

L.S.J.. 57. Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. us. 4574. 

PEWRITING. od. charges. Specialists bad writing. 

500 See. 1909.—Kaye, 195, Markhouse 
Road, E.17. (Phone: KEY 4531.) 

WPING & DUPLICATING Literary and Commercial 

work undertaken; 12 yrs’. exp., exc. refs.. work returned 
romptly; rsonal service; terms reasonable.—WaALu1s, 
, Halifax Place, Leeds 12. 

ATCHES WANTED.--New. Old, Disused, Out of Order. 
Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or offer by 
return._-_KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester 4. 
y YRITE FOR PROFIT —Send for free booklet.—Recenr 

Instirure (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


MAS, NEW YEAR.-—Informa! party pa ‘oung profes- 
4 sional + LM Surrey country house, invites others 
wanting cay Smas’ Holiday to join.—Box 788. 


U are going to write an article or book, hold a 

™ speech, — datas for research, etc. For references, 

quotations and bac eproune material use the ‘* POLITICAL 

REFERENCE SUPPLY CE,”’ now at your dis — al. 

Time and bother will be saved.—Write to 14, Greenhalgh 

Walk, London, N.2. Replies are sent by return. State 
subjects clearly. Up to ate since 1 1u44. 


APPOINTMENTS — 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.-—-The Civil Service Com- 
mission, at the request of the Foreign Office, invite 
applications for pensionable posts, of Grade I, II and III 
Assistants in the Research Department of the Foreign 
ce ; there are 6 vacancies in Grade I, 17 in Grade II, 
and 8 in Grade III. The appointments will be made by 


competitive interview in London, and_ candidates should 
be British rn of British parents. The age limits (on 
December 1, 1946) are at least 30 and under 50 for 


Grades I and II, and at least 21 and under 30 for Grade 
IlI. Candidates should possess a First-class or Second- 
1 though this requirement may be 
y have other special qualifications or 
experience of foreign countries. Fluency in a modern 
language and personal knowledge of a foreign country 
as well as experience in historical research will be addi- 
tional qualifications. Successful candidates will be ex- 
to acquire after entry a knowledge of the language 
articular countries with which they may have to 
he salaries offered are on the following scales :— 
a Grese I, £800- oe Grade II, pis £750 ; Grade 
250- £ 500. omen, Grade I, 700-£850; Grade 

I £450. £650 ; Grade III, £250- £4305 Plus a consoli- 
dated addition varying from £78 to "£105 per annum 
(men), or from £63 to £84 per annum (women). Appli- 
cations should be made on the prescribed application form, 
which can be_ obtained trom the Secretary, Civil Service 
mmission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, or from 
the Chief Officer, Civil Service Commission, at the fo'low- 


ing addresses :—(India) 10, Underhill Lane, Delhi ; (Egypt) 
4 Sharia Tolumbat, Garden City, Cairo; (Italy), c/o 
.Q.. .M (Germany), c/o 2nd Echelon, G.H.Q., 


r.: 
SAGR. ; quoting No. 1675. Completed application forms 
must be returned to him not later than December 7, 1946, 
for candidates in the United Kingdom, or January 7, 1947, 


for candidates overseas. 
ORSLEY HALL. ECCLESHALL, STAFFS, wi!] open 
a separate Junior Depariment in May, 1947, kinder- 
garten to 12. ‘or vacancies in all departments, and for 
describing the work and policy of this 
progressive co-educational school, write the Srcretary. 
ORSLEY HALL, ECCLESHALL, STAFFS. has vacan- 
cies for January for (1)' A KINDERGARTEN 
Specialist; (2) Teachers for the Middle Age Groups with 
interest in ART, MUSIC, GAMES; (3) an Assistant 
Matron. People with a real interest in "progressive eo- 
education desired.— Write the Principa.s. 
ESWICK SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND (Co-educational 
Day and Boarding School).—Applications are invited 
for the following posts: (1) Fully qualified Masters or 
Mistresses to teach (1) Physics, (2) Maths., (3) English, 
all up to University ScBRolarship standard. (2) Master 
or Mistress to take General Form subjects in the Middle 
hool. Burnham Scale. Candidates for the first three 
posts may be eligible for consideration for a special 
Responsibility allowance.—Apply HEADMASTER, School 
House, Keswick 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—Oreanisers of youth 
services are required for work in the nine divisions 
of the Council's local education administration. Com- 


mencing salary (basic) £300 a year rising by annua) in- 
ecrements of £20 to £400 a year, together with cost of 
living addition which at present rises from £78 to £90 a 
year (men) and £67 to £72 a year (women) according to 
salary. Other things being equal preference given to 
registered disabled persons. Application forms (stamped 
addressed envelope necessary) should be obtained from and 
returned to Epvucation Orricer (Estab. 2), County Hall, 
8.E.1, not later than December 14. 1946. 

ONDON FEDERATION OF BOYS’ CLUBS.—A Six- 

4 Months’ Part-time Course for people wishing to assist 
in Youth Work as Voluntary Leaders and Helpers, in vs’ 
Clubs, is to commence in February, 1947. The time to be 
devoted to the Course will consist of two evenings T 
week and five residentia] week-ends during the six months, 
—Full particulars may be obtained from the SgckRETAKY FOR 


Traininc, London Federation of Boys’ Clubs, 222, Biack- 
friars Road, S.E.1. Tel.: Waterloo 67 
Ss ese eceeie ssw ssere Bee ee @ sie # 
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Required, SENIOR 
ation Officer’s Depart- 
Institute, Stukeley 
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1 ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
4 LIBRARY ASSISTANTS in Educ 


t tor duties in (1) The City Literary 

















Drury Lane, W.C.1. (2) Various technical institutes. 
£260 by £20 to £360 a year plus cost of living 
ion at present from £63 to £72 a year (women) or 
£78 to £80 a year (men) Applicants should possess a 
recognised qualification in and experience of libr work 
Other things being equal, preference will € to 
registered disabled persons Applications sh« made 
by form, obtainable from the AcTING CLERK ¢ te CouNcit 
County Hall. S.E.1. and returnable by D cembet 9, 1946 
Canvassing disqualifies 
( XFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION 
BOARD The Oxtord Delegacy tor the Inspection and 
Examination of Schools proposes to appoint a full-time 
Secret to succeed Mr. C. H. Wilkinson in May, 1947. He 
will ree a salary of £1,000 a ar rising to £1,200.— 
Applications should be sent before mber 20th, 1946, to 


the Cuatrrman, Oxford and Cambrdge Schools Examination 
par- 


from whom further 



































Board, 74, High Street, Oxford, 
ticulars may be obtained 
N ISTRESS to teach Junior Form subjects, Handwork 
a ind puppets. eS in January for Boys’ Pre- 
School > W. FP. Horvtanp, The Downs School, 
Malvern 
_CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, BRAMLEY, SURREY.— 
e Corporation of Cranleigh and Bramley Schools 
applications for the post of Head Mistress, which 
become vacant in July, 1947.—Forms of Application 
i] iculars, from the SECRETARY TO THE CORPORATION, 
School, Surrey 
PH. F AR MERS’ WEEKLY requires a TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANT EDITOR. Applicants should have a wide 
experience of practical farming and knowledge of current 
agricultural research and sources Salary offered £1,000 
p.a. (plus Pension scheme) which may be increased for 
outstanding man.—Reply to Epiror Weexty, 43, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4, giving full particulars of career 
and references 
\ YANTED~a PRINCIPAL for Condov er Halt, Shropshire, 
a new residential school for i lly sub-norma! 
bit j children aged 7-16 Previ a with blind 
children not necessary but keer tardation and 
in eupers m ~_ il, practical education essential. “Th e Principal 
| be given opportunity for spe study ‘before 
“opens Excellent ng ac com mi dation and 
emoit ment in addition to sal App! cati a forms from 
SecReTARY- -GENERAL National stitute for the Bli nd, 224, 
Gt. Portland Street, Lond m, W.l 
EDUCATIONAL 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, Derbyshire. Entrance and 
4 Scholarship Tests will be held at the School from 
28th -31 March, 1947 Two or teens scholarships only wi 
be offered this year, value n 45 and £75 er 
annum Details may be ob d trom the HEADMASTER’s 
SeCRETARY Abbots holm. Rocester, Staffs. 
l : (CIVIL SERVICE & GENERAL TUTORS) 
the opening date of their new course 
** BACKGROUND TO THE FUTURE ” (a course for those 
sbout to start on their careers) on Wednesday, January x 
1947 Apply SEcRETARY 54 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 
(Western 6564) 


ficial Book of Assocta- 
seeking informa- 


G IRLS’' SCHOOL YEAR BOOK ({« 
should consult the 


tion Headmistresses).—-Parer 





tion about Pub Schools and Careers I 
Book Price 10 6, by post 11/1 Booxsetters of DEANe’s, 
31, Museum Street, London. W.C.1 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES. &c. Postal Tuition for 
Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
B.Com., LL.B., D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, instal- 
ments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. 
B.93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) 


for Gentlewomen, 


AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
wil (MAYfair 


A 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, 
6626- 7.) 


A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE.—Unique, 

4 Personal 30 =lessons No text-books needed. 
Write for syllabus an Particulars Personal lessons 
Eng.ish toreign shorthand.—Box. 638 


French, Italian). 
War Interpreter. 
10, Grimsdyke 


Languages (German, 
method by 
PRINCIPAL, 


OSTAL Courses 
Original, revolutionary 
Journalism {all branches) 

Avenue, Barnet, Herts 
RE-TRAINING COURSE.—Part-time 
a Course to be conducted on Saturdays and by 
correspondence at the City of Portsmouth Training 
College, for men and women awaiting admission to Emer- 
gency Training Colleges. Course to include Principles of 
Education for teachers in Primary and Secondary Schools 
and Child Study, also General Subjects. Good qualifica- 
tions essential.—Forms of application and particulars may 
be obtained from the Organising Secretary, Miss A. M. 

Mooort, 55, Berriedale Avenue, Hove, 3, Sussex 

UBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 
(BOYS).—This is the Officia! Book of reference of the 
Headmasters’ Conference and of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools It is published by H . q 
Deane & Sons, 31. Museum Street. London, W.C.1 By 
by Profes- 


post, 13/1 
Titchfleld 


tutors wanted for 


USSIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, ora! or post, 
sional Teacher.—Ness. 8 Fiat, 102, Gt. 


Street. W.1 
GiMALL residential school in ideally healthy ition, 
rticularly for 


Farney Close, Seaview. Isle of Wight, 

needing special care and guidance to 
interest in_ their work and 
standards.—Enquiries to Tue 


and girls 
self-confidence and 
educational 


boys 
restore 
attain norma! 
PRINCIPAL 
Soe MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK.—Boarding 
girls under the management of the Societ 
ENTRANCE AND SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI 
-Applications should 


school for 
of Friends. 
ATION Feb. 





1947. Last date of entry December 10 
be made at once to the HeADMISTRESS 
fP.\HE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE Wr t An 
bombing), now at 20-22. Queensbury Place, S.W.7 
Telephone: Kensington 8583 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE. LEICESTER DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION.—-Pour-Year Course for Degrees 
(London) and Teacher Training. One-Year Post-Graduate 
Teacher Training Course Grants available. Apply now 
for session 1947-1948 
EXHIBITIONS 


and Early English Water- 


COLLECTION of Paintings 
196, Tottenham Court 


colours to be seen at Heat's, 
Road, 


SPECTATOR, NOVEMBER 22, 





rhHOTELS 


rersonally and independently recommended by 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 


. one eye-witness is of more weight than ten hear- 
Says .. . those who see know beyond mistake.” 
The whole basis of my Hotel Advisory Service is 
personal recommendation. {§ have seen, 1! have 
sampled, am a part of all that | have seen, so 
consis. ny “Shop Window’ below concerning your 
Where-.0-stay problem, or write me for my personal 






adv... enclosing stamped addressed envelope, co 
“ The Spectator,”” 99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
BRAMBER. ST. MARY'S HOTEL A house of 
1ist r I acter ar modern 





>» you are made | 







weicome 
a 2 


DOWNDERRY., TORPOINT, 8. Ba omy ed 


THE 





WIDE SEA ITEL Inexper rolic 

and winter oa dence in one “of tl ~ pon f 
Warmest < Corn Iw al ll, overlooki 

b ble hotel 
























ge. v h From 4} 
Miss W. ! Sliott yprietress “NOW “BOOKING 
FOP CHRISTMAS 
a Bh oy SE AVIEW HOTEL. On the Front 
i ront ran k. Famous for its food, warm 
_co rtes Lift. Licensed Tel.: 
470 (3 li NOW BOOKING FOR 
MONTHS 
eo TH. THE SE AGULL a, > small 
1 give lise in 
HH We 
yo cheert 21 
t. to the 
a in ur arg yre 
Terms from 4} gns Tel : commen 
Nr. amma ae HE oe RY & OR Pande We 
~at qaiseri 1 ir > gi 


















1 of a st Cc h be ar id in 
pentiiul. Our bedrooms are cent rally 
delight to the eye, and our situation 
- one never tires of the v Under 
h — of Count Lasoc and his 
glish wife ridge Club Terms guinea 
Tel.: Honiton 34 ‘ie 
SEAMING TON SPA. BATH HOTEL Now under 
he personal di rection of -Col and = Mrs ; 
R ssell-Hay « Overtons famous Restaurant, 
Victoria | Completely modernised and 
re-decorate ot a high order. Fully 
licensed and well stocked cellar Tel 2731 
MILTON COMMGN. Nr OXFORD. RIMPTON 
GRANGE ~ iles from Oxford on the main 
Londor gh mad Now under 
the pe a dire I V. C. Shrubsall, late 
of Bramley Grange Ho tel, Gui Idford and The King’s 
Arms Inn fTedbu-n St. Mary. Nr. Exeter Fully 
licensed and oyen to non-residents for all meals. 
Tel.: Great Milton 6 
MULLIOW COVE HOTEL. Britain’s Southernmost 
Penin: ular The only Fully Licensed Hotel on the 
Mull», Coast Excellent cuisine Vi spring beds 
Electric fires Under personal supervision of 
Resident Director. Reduced terms for winter 
residents. SPECIAL CHRIS TM AS ARRANGEMENTS 
"Phon>.: Mullion 328 
NIN; IELD,. Nr. BATTLE, SUSSEX. MOOR HALL 
HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB Riding, rough 
shooting, dancing. Good fare and comfortable 
quarters. Trains met at Bexhill or Battle Stations 
From 53 gns. Tel.: Ninfield 330 
NORTH TAWTON, MID-DEVON. BURTON HALL 
HOTEL. A Country Lover? Then you will enjoy its 
restfulness and its central position, and its cosiness 
Book now for Winter, short or long stays. Further 
details, wi.n pleasure, from Major H. L. Frossard, 
R. M. (Rtd). Tel.: North Tawton 213 
PLYMPTON near PLYMOUTH (6) miles). ELPORD- 
LEIGH HOTEL. A typica! English Country Home in 
50 acre. of grounds. Excellent centre for Dart- 
moor, the sea fishing, riding, golf An atmosphere 


of pleasing informality. Fully licensed. 7-8 guineas. 
Under _ personal Direction of T. Barrow Dowling 


Te Plympton 221411 
SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL In sunny 
seclusion a hundred yards from the sea, this one- 


time Royal Residence will appeal to all who look for 
warmth, comfort, good catering and personal service 
Under the persona! direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Terms from 6 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221. 

SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL One of 
England's fine hotels where every bedroom is 
centrally heated and modernly equipped even to 
self-controlled radio The catering is of a high 
order. Resident orchestra and dance band. Hair- 
dressing and beauty salons For detailed infor- 
mation write Mr. Kenneth Drew, General Manager. 


Tel.: 951. 
SWANAGE. GRAND HOTEL 
sea and South 


mostly facing 

cuisine. Lift. Central Heating. 
Plenty of spirits and choice 
£1. 1. 0. per day "Phone 
THURLES TONE DEVON. 
HOTEL Pirst "class fully licensed seaside country 
hotel Over 100 bedrooms fitted with hot and cold 
running water and Post Office telephones. Golf, 
tennis, squash, badminton, billiards. Book now for 
Christmas and the Spring. Tel.: Thurlestone 82/84. 
TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. It's grand to be able 
to amnounce the re-opening of this famous Hotel 
overlooking Torbay. The same Chef and key staff: 
Harry Evans and his Band, and Mr. and Mrs. R 
Paul, General Managers. Accommodation is already 
limited, so write or telephone at once. Torquay 223 


Over 80 bedrooms, 
Good Continental 
Dancing. Licensed. 
wines Terms from 
Swanage 2245 
THURLESTONE 
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et: —_ CAN MAKE IT Victoria and Albert Museum 


shildren 6d. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Tuesdays and 

Fridays ‘a LS p.m nly Sundays, 2.30 p.m. to 6 pm 
Exhibition extended to December 31st 
T RITISH Book Llustration. 1936-1945. National Book 
P eague Exhibition 10 dai except Sundays.— 
7, Albemarle Street, W 
I aree RE GALLERY 131/134, New Bond Street. W.1 

4 trospective Exhibition. Frances HopGkiNs. Daily, 
1075.30" Sats., 10-1 ; 
AY ATTHIESEN GALLERIES Important Paintings by 
a id Masters from the XVth to the XVIIIth Century 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1 142, New Bond St., W.1 


J ete URY Ne 5700) THE FAMILY REUNION, by 


7 p.m. Thurs., Sat., 2.30 p.m 
ME. PE md (drawings at the Arcade Gallery, 28 
id Bond St Oct. 15th-30th 
as s Senettins by GEOFFREY —— Daily 9.39 
to 6, Sats. 9.30 to 1.—31, Bruton Street, 1. 





LECTURES 











NTHROPOSOPHY, a introductory lectures, Wednes- 
vs days at 7 p.m 10 Gt ussell Street W.C.i 
Nov. 20th to Dec. llth 
OSTOEVSKY COMMEMORATION (125th Anniverss 
-ake Desmond MacCarthy, Professor a ) 
Lavrin, Arthur Calder-Marsha!l Chairman: Professor 
C. L. Wrenn. December 6th, 7 p.m., Manson House, Port- 
land Place, W.1 eal ets 2/- from THE WRITERS’ GROvP, 
Society for Cultur elations with the U.S.S.R., 98, Gower 
Street, W.C.1 “Ph ne: EUS 6272 
HOTELS, &c. 
I OURNEMOUTH 2 pence ROYAL HOTEL class 
accommodation and service AVAILABLE NOW. Finest 





position on the r facing the sea. Suites and 


private bathrooms 
_ fishing villag nild winter climate, 
beds, good food torre "Ve an, Porthleven. 


E Losi: or in och eer oar Lord Cecil 
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Sp | servi ice 
LAN PERSONAL TRAV VICE 
W.1. (Tel.: Regent 3278 9. 





a vi ED AL 
gent Street, L ne jon, 

















YEW FOREST Christmas Holiday at Arden L — 
Homely atmosphere, every m«¢ ps ‘rn convenience, cer 
heating, log fires, home produce very comtort. Gi rdshi 
Wood, Nr. Fordingbr >, Hants 
NEwacuay CLIFFDENE HOTEL.—Vacancies for Win 
+ Residenis in a warm, well ap ed Hotel, H. & C. i 
all bedrooms, central heating Inciusive terms trom 4} gns 
per week. Tel.: 3094 

TORTH CORNWALL.— Wilsey Down Hotel, near 

aunceston Shooting. Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own larm Comfortab:e beds. Fully 
licensed.--WHITTINGHAM Tel.: Otterham Station 205 

RCHARD LEAZE’ GUEST HOU SOUTH 

HAYLING, HANTS.—Comitortable, sockude od, near sea. 
Goli and Riding. Sea Fishing. Fresh vegetables 1 fruit 
trom own orchard and kitchen garden. Farm produce trom 
farm opposite Speciality—tirst class food and cooking 
Ideal tor quiet winter holiday in miid_climate.—Wrile 
Mrs. Burver, or ‘phone—Hayling Island 77941. 


WINTER HOLIDAYS in an atmosphere of culture and 
harm at FARRINGFORD, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
Idyllic situation in estate of 





home of the poet Tennyson 
235 acres, secluded and sheltered. Spacious public rooms 
Central heating. Excellent cuisine. From £6 6s. to £9 9s. 
weekly, according to room. DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE from 
any office of THos. Coox & Son Lrp. or ResipeENT MANAGER 
Wares SPORTS.—Book now Frequent escorted depar- 


tures Switzerland Polytechnic Grindelwald — 
Vrite 


open. 17 days from £28 9s. 6d. Second class_ travel 
P.T.A. (3llc), Regent Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 8100. 
YV INTERSPORTS: Ski-ing Enthusiast invites you to Join 

a small party to Switzerland, Xmas-New Year and 
other dates. Young Professional service, university people, 
aiso family party Independent, Wintersports arrange- 
ment. Box 785. 


WINTER WARMTH and the acme of comfort. Central 
heating and great log fires in lounges. Electric fires, hot 


and cold basins and snugly beds with interior sprung 
mattresses in all bedrooms Charmingly furnished and 
excellent food, with willing and happy service. For those 


guests who desire to spend the winter (from November 1st 
to Easter) at special terms. a few double rooms will 
reserved. This 15th century Cotswold Manor is one of the 


most attractive Hotels in England—with an acre of lovely 
in peaceful, 


garden. Unsurpassed for those who delight 
cultured surroundings. MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, Moreton- 
in-Marsh, Glos. Second stop on Main Line by the 4.45 from 


Paddington. A equable climate. Phone or wire 
Moreton-in-Marsh 
wees RESTAURANT AND CAFE CONTINEN- 

. Granvitte Pace, Orcnarp Street, W.! 


Open from Noon til 10 p.m. Lunches, 


dry, 
101. 





Tel.: Mayfair 5125 
Afternoon Teas, Dinners. No House charges. Excellent 
continental cuisine and Patisserie from own bakery. Tab‘es 
bookable for dinners 
CONCERTS 
‘. c inte ~ 2)" ORCHESTRA 
AL ALBERT — 
ED. 27 NOV., 7. 
Overture, The Corsair ...... eo ccccccecces Berlioz 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn ............+++- Brahms 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 3 Bartok 
(First performance in England.) 
ES eer Sibelius 
LOUIS KENTNER 
Conducter: SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
10 /-, 76 -, 5/-, 3 Gallery (standing) 2/-. From Hall 
(Ken. 8212) and Agents. 
YRIC, HAMMERSMITH Riv. 4432. Sunday, Dec. Ist, 


t7 Diana Wynyard, Eric Portman. Stephen Potter 
4a ‘ A t 








— OF TODAY A collection of colourful land- 
—— flower and genre paintings by contemporary Joyce Grenfell in VARIETY, a programme of 
artists Fat’s 196. Tottenham Cuourt Road, devised by Joyce Grenfell 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dee. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by Sr. CLrMeENTS Press, LTD 
Portugal St.. Kingsway, W.C.2, and Published by Tue Spectator, Ltp., at its offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1 Friday, November 22, 1946. 
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